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Beauty and activity combine well in a Yermont summer. Tłtis issue proves the 
point with articles on golf courses (top), estate gardens (center), and a scenie 
portfolio (bottom) exploring Green Mountain landscapes and their uses. 
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] t was probably the most Russian ever heard on the steps 
of the State House, and it certainly was the most Russian 
ever sung there. The fact that it was sung by Vermonters 
as well as visiting Soviets madę the occasion doubly ex- 
_ traordinary. 

The singing was done on a sunny June day and was begun 
by a group of Middlebury youngsters who were part of a joint 
concert put together by a Central Vermont cultural exchange 
program called Project Harmony. 

The Vermont kids began singing "Midnight in Moscow" 
in Russian as a tribute to their Soviet guests. Halfway through 
the song a mysteriously rich four-part harmony was added to 
the lilting, minor melody. The new voices were not coming 
from the Middlebury children. Was there a hidden loud- 
speaker somewhere? 

Suddenly it was elear: several members of the chorus of 
young Russians gathered under a nearby mapie tree had joined 
in and were singing along — vigorously and in complex har¬ 
mony. They, of course, knew well the Russian words to the 
song. The little flash of impromptu glasnost continued for 
several minutes on the grassy, sunlit lawn, Americans and 
Russians singing together the Russian words. It was a nice 
moment, reminding listeners once again of the common hu- 
manity of the singers and the power of musie to make that 
simple, occasionally forgotten fact obvious. 

There were many similar moments associated with Project 
Harmony. For example, there was the sight of dozens of pretty 
young Russian girls singing loudly and happily as they bobbed 
down the Winooski River in canoes, ever-so-slightly out of 
control. There was the palpable surge of emotion when in 
their finał concert the 33 young Russians sang "Edelweiss," 
in dedication to their Vermont hosts. There was the rich 
double meaning of the linę, "bless my homeland forever . . 
being sung to Vermonters by Russians. 

There was the sudden friendship of many of the young 
Soviets and young Americans. Whatever might have been 
wrong between our governments was no business of theirs. 
They simply liked one another. Lynn Laferriere of Waitsfield 
and Natalja Kirichek of Leningrad couldn't speak each other's 
language, yet they became friends the instant they saw each 
other, lived in sister-like camaraderie for several days, and 
hugged one another tearfully when the time came for Natalja 
to go home. 

"I knew this would be difficult and we'd all end up erying," 
Lynn said as she and Natalja clung to each other and the bus 
prepared to leave. 

Remarkably, though usually on a less emotional level, sim¬ 
ilar little one-on-one breakthroughs in Soviet-American re- 
lations have been taking place throughout Vermont for the 
last year. Sometimes it seems as though Yermonters have 


opened their own diplomatic service by doing what they do 
best: meeting people (in this case, Russian people) directly 
and openly, face-to-face. 

In addition to Project Harmony, there has been an exchange 
of young artists in the Soviet-American Children's Art Ex- 
change, a meeting in Ripton of American and Soviet news- 
paper editors, and a discussion in Townshend between 
American economist John Kenneth Galbraith, a Vermont res- 
ident, and Soviet economist Stanislav Menshikov. Just this 
spring, Middlebury College announced that Middlebury 
would be part of a major easing of restrictions on student 
exchanges between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., so it appears 
our experiment in international diplomacy will continue. 

Why is all this happening in Vermont? 

"In part, it's because there's a long-standing tradition here 
of, if you see something that needs doing — you do it," said 
Middlebury College President Olin Robison. "Vermont 
looked at the problem and said 'I can't fix it. But here's a part 
that I can do . . 

"All these efforts help to create a climate and an environ- 
ment in which serious misunderstandings are much less 
likely," Robison noted. "It's in our interest as a country and 
in the interests of world peace that these sorts of things hap- 
pen." 

One smali footnote is worth mentioning. At a dinner held 
for the Soviet and American editors at Blueberry Hill Inn in 
Goshen, one of the participants turned out to be Nicholas 
Daniloff, the newsman who spent 13 days in a Russian prison 
on trumped-up espionage charges two years ago. At first there 
was some awkwardness, but the evening ended well, with 
Daniloff and the Russian editors vowing to work for greater 
Soviet-American dialog, and even raising their glasses in 
friendly salute to one another. 

"For me," said Daniloff, who is living in Chester while 
writing a book on his Russian ancestry, "it is poetic justice 
to come here, to say this terrible incident is in the past, and 
to be able to get back to the thing that has always interested 
me, which is Soviet-American dialog." 

Alexei Burmistenko, Washington correspondent for the So- 
viet newspaper Trud said he would remember the conference 
as a milestone on the way to greater trust between his country 
and the U.S. 

"We have moved from a somewhat abstract wish to im- 
prove relations," Burmistenko said, "to a morę practical dis¬ 
cussion of what can actually be done." 

Outside, the red hammer and sickle and the red-white-and- 
blue stars and stripes flew from the same flagpole. For a few 
minutes, at least, the world seemed to be a slightly less dan- 
gerous place. 

T.K.S. 
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GARDENS OF AGILDEDAGE 


Vermont's Historie Estates 
Are Flowering Once Again 


By Susan Cady Hayward 

Antique autochrome 
shows gardens at 
Shelbume Farrns in 
1920. Below , ram's- 
head fountain at 
Greatwood in 
Plainfield today. 
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A s the 19th cen tury yielded to the 
A\ 20th, America was fuli of ambi- 
/ \\ tion, prosperity and self-confi- 
f —\\ dent expansion. For entrepre- 
/ \% npnrs it was a golden era for 

making money and for spending it. And 
it became the golden era of the formal 
garden in America and in Vermont. 

The newly wealthy were eager for 
country life and for ways to display their 
wealth. The opulent country estate was 
in vogue, and Vermont provided a Hne 
setting for its charms. The recently ex- 
panded railroads gave easy access to the 
State from the big cities in the South and 
West; the climate was cool, the soil rich 
and the scenery magnificent. 

Monied immigrants to Vermont 
brought with them dreams for formal 
gardens that were to be New World ver- 
sions of the grand gardens of Europę: The 
Italian Renaissance villa, the English 
flower garden and the French parterre. 
They were a horticultural expression of 
the languid elegance and lush extrava- 
gance of the Gilded Age. 

If the idea of formal gardens seems a 
bit foreign to Vermont, that's because the 
State has long valued social eąuality and 
independence above all else. Publicly at 


Glimpses of an 
era: The estate 
gardens at Man¬ 
chester's Hildene 
(above) F dark 
peonies flowering 
at Southern Ver- 
mont College in 
Bennington (opp- 
osite page) f and 
a table bouquet 
at Hildene. 



least, Vermont is the land of the sturdy 
yeoman farmer. But it is worthwhile re- 
membering that the culture of wealth 
had its impact here, leaving behind gar¬ 
dens of great beauty and a heritage wor- 
thy of study and respect. 

Today, after their Rip Van Winkle 
sleep of morę than 40 years, estate gar¬ 
dens are becoming popular again. Morę 
than 50,000 people visited restored for¬ 
mal gardens in Manchester and Shel- 
burne during the summer of 1987. And 
elsewhere the remnants of large, land- 
scaped gardens are being rediscovered, re- 
juvenated and cared for. Once again, 
masses of hollyhocks, lilies, forget-me- 
nots, peonies and wild mallows greet the 
yisitor to Vermont's grandest houses. 
Once again, they punctuate broad vistas 
of lakes and mountains. 

• 

The gardens at Shelburne Farms were 
Hne examples of the genre. In 1886 Lila 
Webb, daughter of William Henry Van- 
derbilt, the New York Central Railroad 
magnate, and her husband, Dr. William 
Seward Webb, set out to establish a morę 
modest country estate than the flamboy- 
ant mansions Lila's brothers and sisters 
had created in Newport, Rhode Island, 
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and Asheville, North Carolina. They 
bought up 33 adjacent farms in Shel- 
burne, a total of 4,000 acres, and hired 
Frederick Law Olmsted, designer of Cen¬ 
tral Park, and Gifford Pinchot, one of the 
leading foresters of the time, to create a 
designed landscape with winding drives 
and wide vistas of Lakę Champlain. 

Lila Webb herself designed the Italian 
gardens that sloped from the mansion 
toward the lakę. A series of brick walls 
formed beautifully detailed architectural 
enclosures that descended across the 
lawns. Marble seats and urns, single trees 
and broad flower beds were the equiva- 
lent of furniture, sculpture, paintings and 
carpet. They led gradually down to cul- 
minate in a balustradę at the cliff's edge 
with a panoramie view of the lakę and 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

Ninety miles south, in Manchester, 
Robert Todd Lincoln, son of the presi- 
dent, and president of the Pullman Pałace 
Car Co., commissioned in 1903 the de¬ 
sign of a summer residence he called Hil- 
dene. Today, the 24-room Georgian 
Revival mansion sits upon a rocky prom- 
ontory 175 feet above the valley. 

LincohTs daughter Jessie designed the 
formal gardens on the south lawn as a 


Hidden splendor: 

The gardens at 
Edward Everett f s 
Bennington estate 
(now Southern 
Vermont College), 
though overgrown f 
have drawn the 
interest of local 
garden clubs, and 
may be restored . 



gift to her mother, Mary, in 1907. They 
were an American version of the French 
parterre, with close-clipped privet hedges 
laid out to resemble a stained-glass ca- 
thedral window when seen from Mary's 
second-floor sitting room. The hedges 
were planted to represent the leaded- 
glass separators; the flowers — a different 
color in each section — were planted in- 
side the enclosures formed by the hedges 
to represent glass panes. 

In Bennington, near the base of Mount 
Anthony, gardens on an even grander 
scalę were being created during the early 
years of the 20th century. Edward Ever- 
ett, who madę his fortunę in manufac- 
turing ąuality jars and bottles, was a rich 
man by 1910 and wanted a country place. 
He hired 32 Italian stone masons who 
worked for four years to build a Norman 
feudal-style mansion with stone walls 
surrounding the lawns and gardens. Then 
Everett began setting out apple trees. 
When he was done he had established 
what was then the largest privately 
owned orchard in the world, extending 
10 miles south over Carpenter Hill to 
Pownal. 

The grounds of the Everett Estate, 
known as The Orchards, were populated 
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by one hundred stone figures of pagan 
deities. There was an enclosed formal 
rosę garden with a stone pergola and bal- 
ustraded overlook, and behind the man- 
sion, descending the slopes of Mount 
Anthony, a series of thirteen stone foun- 
tains forming a cascade that emptied into 
a grotto in the courtyard. 

In the early 1920s, the Willard Martin 
Estate, Greatwood, in Plainfield, eight 
miles east of Montpelier, was a 7,500- 
acre farm famous for its Shropshire sheep 
and milking shorthorn cattle. The gar- 
dens there were designed by Boston land- 
scape architect Arthur Shurcliff who, 
with Frederick Law Olmsted, established 
Harvard's School of Landscape Architec- 
ture. The formal gardens were sur- 
rounded by stone walls with an arched 
entrance, five rams-head fountains and a 
boxwood parterre. 

Ali these gardens demanded care, and 
plenty of it. Maude Morrison Martin, 
Willard Martini wife, oversaw the 
Greatwood gardens, and traveled 
throughout the world gathering plants, 
including 700 spring-flowering bulbs. 

During the Webbs' annual European 
treks they bought Venetian stone figures 
to decorate the Shelburne Farms gardens. 


Zeus languishes: 

One of the 
mythological fig¬ 
ures that still 
adom the Everett 
property today. 
Such pieces were 
marks of status 
and education at 
the start of the 
20th century. 



A groundskeeper named Henry Noonan, 
who in 1985, at the age of 85, was still 
working for a neighboring estate, remem- 
bered well . . lugging those little men 
to the laundry building every fali and 
fetchin' 'em back again every spring. /; Er¬ 
nest St. George, a former farm worker, 
remembered "drawing straw" each fali to 
mulch the vast perennial beds a foot and 
a half deep. 

St. George's wife, Ellen, grew up on the 
farms, where her father was a teamster. 
She remembers the 12 teams of horses 
that rode in and out past the main gate 
bringing maturę trees that the Webbs 
purchased to transplant. 

"We'd run to the window to see those 
big elm trees with their roots trailing be¬ 
hind them like giant spider webs," she 
recalled. 

But this care and the money to con- 
tinue it were not to last. Sprouted in a 
period of wealth, formal gardens with- 
ered when the economic climate 
changed. When taxes on income, inher- 
itance and property brought about the de- 
mise of the country estate, many formal 
gardens were plowed under. 

In Vermont things happened differ- 
ently. The State, says Chester Liebs, di- 
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rector of the Historie Preservation 
Program at the University of Vermont, 
benefitted from "preservation through 
neglect." Many of the gardens were aban- 
doned, left to fend for themselves, forlorn 
and curiously elegant. 

At Hildene, Mary Lincoln Beckwith 
(known as "Peggy" to close associates) 
inherited the estate in 1938 when she 
was 40 years old and tried to keep up the 
gardens. "Peggy wanted to restore the 
garden but the estate was a lot of re- 
sponsibility," says Oscar Johnson, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Friends 
of Hildene, the non-profit organization 
that now owns and operates the man- 
sion. Peggy died in 1975. 

After Friends of Hildene bought the es¬ 
tate in 1978, the group received a sub- 
stantial grant from Lila Acheson 
Wallace, co-founder of Reader’s Digest, 
to restore the formal gardens and terrace. 
With this gift and old photographs, plant 
purchase lists and invoices, the restora- 
tion began. 

When Judy Morrison, the full-time gar- 
dener at Hildene, began work in 1979 the 
privet hedges had grown to a height of 
four and a half feet and covered an area 
150 feet by 70 feet. "Four men worked 


Awaiting restor- 
ation: A placid 
reflecting pool 
and stone bench 
at Greatwood, 
formerly the 
Willard Martin 
Estate, now part 
of the Goddard 
College campus 
in Plainfield. 



for days with chainsaws, electric clip- 
pers, and anything else they could find 
to get them down to the proper height of 
18 inches," she said. They hauled away 
dump-truck loads of privet tops. 

Today the goal is to restore the gardens 
as they were during the time when Rob¬ 
ert Todd Lincoln resided at Hildene, from 
1905 to 1926. The plan includes reopen- 
ing the vista down the Batten Kill Valley 
to the south and the views of Little Equi- 
nox to the west and the Green Moun- 
tains to the east. 

At Shelburne Farms, now run by the 
independent non-profit Corporation Shel¬ 
burne Farms Resources, the architectural 
restoration and plantings are being done 
together. Nearly 200 of the original 2,000 
linear feet of brick walls have been re- 
built. The Grandę Allee that formed the 
main perennial borders, the rosę garden 
and the iris bed surrounding the lion's 
head fountain have all been restored. Wa- 
ter lilies have been reintroduced to the 
lily pool, and a smali school of gold fish 
again darts back and forth across it. 

The gardens at Greatwood in Plainfield 
are overgrown and few of the original 
plantings remain, but in September, 
1987, Goddard College, whose campus is 
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now on the former Martin Estate, re- 
ceived a grant from the Preservation 
Trust of Vermont to prepare a complete 
restoration plan for the garden house and 
upper and lower gardens. The grant and 
plant lists from 1927-29 make the dream 
of restoration a possibility. The Vermont 
Association of Landscape Architects has 
recognized the significance of the Great- 
wood gardens and has volunteered its ex- 
pertise to help with restoration. 

At the Everett Estate, now the campus 
of Southern Vermont College, efforts 
have begun to restore the extensive gar¬ 
dens. The Arlington, Shaftsbury, and 
Bennington garden clubs have expressed 
interest in bringing them back to life, and 
the college is enthusiastic. 

There are other historie gardens in Ver- 
mont, many waiting to be rediscovered 
and restored. Long after the people who 
designed, planted and nurtured them are 
gone, the architecture and many of the 
plantings remain. They are there for us 
to appreciate for their beauty and to dis- 
cover as reminders of an era past, a living 
legacy of the Gilded Age. c 0 o 


Susan Cady Hayward is one of Vermont’s 
leading experts on historie estate gardens. 


A restoration 
under zvay: At 
Shelbume House 
gardens , much 
work has already 
heen done to 
bring back both 
the blossoms and 
ambience of some 
of Vermont's 
finest formal 
estate gardens. 



Gardens to Yisit 


Here's a list of some of Vermont's turn-of- 
the-century and Victorian estate gardens. 
Most are not completely restored, but all are 
interesting and open to the public. 
Greatwood, off Route 2 in Plainfield, now part 
of the campus of Goddard College, partially 
restored. Inąuire at Goddard. 

Hildene, off Route 7A just south of Manches¬ 
ter Village. Open mid-May through October, 
admission charged; tours given 9:30 a.m.-4 
p.m. For special group rates cali 802-362-1788. 
The Orchards, off Monument Avenue, Old 
Bennington. The Edward Everett Estate, now 
the campus of Southern Vermont College, in- 
cludes gardens that are largely unrestored. In¬ 
ąuire at the college. 

Park-McCullough House, off Route 67A in 
North Bennington. Gardens on the grounds 
are partially restored. Open late May through 
October, daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission 
charged and tours given on the hour. 
Shelburne House, at Shelburne Farms, Bay and 
Harbor roads, off Route 7 in Shelburne. Formal 
gardens on the mansion grounds are largely 
restored. Open mid-May through mid-Octo- 
ber, admission. Tours are available. For infor- 
mation, cali 802-985-8686. 

Woodside, or Wilson Castle, near Center Rut- 
land, on the West Proctor Road, off Route 4. 
The mansion was built circa 1885 for Dr. John 
G. Johnson. Open daily, mid-May through Oc¬ 
tober, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. For information, cali 
802-773-3284. 
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Rutland: 

R is for Real 

Vermont's 
Second-Largest 
City Is a 
Diverse, 
Ethnically Rich 
Community 
With a Vitality 
Ali Its Own. 



E 
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A lthough it has many historically im- 

portant buildings and has always fig- 
LLured prominently in Vermont's 
colorful past, Rutland is not a ąuaint and comely 
town with a picturesąue center flanked by white 
houses with green shutters. It doesn't come close 
to the Vermont stereotype. 

An out-of-state newspaper reporter not too long 
ago called Rutland the only ugly community in 
Vermont after travelling its Main Street (Route 
7), which — with its fast-food restaurants, gas 
stations and traffic lights — looks like a generic 
strip development from any American city. And 
a noted State historian likes to talk of the schiz- 
ophrenic appearance of the city's downtown, 
whose handsomely restored Romanesąue and 
Neo-Classical buildings are juxtaposed with a 
nondescript 1960s shopping plaża, complete with 
an immense parking lot and multi-story parking 
deck. 

What neither the historian nor the journalist 
can appreciate, because neither lives here, is that 
Rutland, Vermont's second-largest city (popula- 
tion 18,400), isn't its buildings or streets, but 
rather its people. It's the kind of place you're glad 
exists when the bus filled with Fresh Air kids 
arrives from New York City and Louis climbs 
down, smiling as he says to Harriet Bourąue, "Hi, 
Mom," then tums to her husband, Peter, and adds, 
"It's good to be home." 


Between the old downtown and the no-longer- 
new shopping plaża is Depot Park, the smali plot 
where in 1902 President Theodore Roosevelt ad- 
dressed 8,000 area residents and where, in 1870, 
yisitors and locals celebrated the centennial of the 
settlement of Rutland. 

Today Depot Park in the summer is home to 
the Rutland County Farmers Market, where aging 
back-to-the-landers, former suburbanites fulfill- 
ing dreams, and real Vermonters trade food and 
conversation. Here political speeches are given 
after patriotic parades and, at Christmas, a large 
tree is brightly lit. 

The little park is one of the places that sym- 
bolizes the real Rutland, not just because it links 
the two halves of the city's downtown, but also 
because it is used by people from all walks of life, 
a place that is at different times seedy, wholesome 
or festive. 

There are other mixing spots — the Rutland 
Restaurant, the Rutland Fairgrounds, the local 
hockey rink, a football field when either Rutland 
High School or Mount St. Joseph Academy is play- 
ing, the all-night Midway Diner, the Congrega- 
tional Church on Messiah night, the funeral 
parlor when one of Rutland's own has died or the 
Carriage Room bar and restaurant on Saturday 
afternoons. Nonę of these are fancy places. They 
don't look like Old Vermont and they are not 
hung with fems to make yuppies feel at home. 


By Yvonne 
Daley 

Photographed by 
Yyto Starinskas 
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What many 
people can't 
appreciate is 
that Rutland's 
greatest 
strength isn't 
its histońc 
buildings or 
its street- 
scapes, but 
its people. 


Rutland hasn't been cutesified. It's not wealthy 
or culturally advanced, but it has a heart of gold 
and the people who live here do so for that reason 
alone. 

Rutland is above all, genuine. Despite the pas- 
sage of time, today's Rutland is what it has always 
been — a family-oriented place, down to earth, 
familiar, friendly. It is as much Vermont as any 
place else in the Green Mountain State. Its resi- 
dents share the ways of Vermonters — the rival- 
ries of gardeners, stubbomness coupled with 
unflagging practicality, suspicion of change, an 
early-to-bed-early-to-rise philosophy. 

In some ways, even Rutland's challenges — 
traffic congestion, smoky air, lack of affordable 
housing, intermittent waves of tourists — rep- 
resent problems that plague other parts of the 
State. 

Rutland doesn't have pretensions. Of course, 
like most any town, the city has sińce earliest 
times had its wealthy businessmen, bankers and 
politicians whose names are remembered on 
buildings and Street signs — Proctor, Mead, Bax- 
ter, Chaffee, Tuttle, Kingsley and morę recently 
Giorgetti — but it has never been a center of im- 
mense wealth. Rather it's a working-class com- 
munity with a strong and diversified ethnic 
heritage. 

Rutland, circa 1988, is riding a financial high. 
There are new homes being built in the city and 
surrounding towns, Iow unemployment, profits 
from the nearby ski giant, Killington, and the 
smaller Pico Peak Ski Area. 

Because it serves as the county center for State 
and local services, a significant percentage of its 
population is poor, elderly and on some form of 
State support. This is true of other cities in Ver- 
mont, also. 

Still, unlike Burlington, where there sometimes 
seems to be little social interchange among people 
of different economic or social groups, Rutland 
remains a smali town that grew up into cityhood. 
People know the names of the homeless and less 
fortunate as well as they know the names of their 
neighbors, lawyers, bankers, storę clerks, clergy 
and teachers. The Grand Union may get hectic 
with skiers on a Friday night, but its aisles are 
fuli of greetings and gossip exchanged by people 
who have known each other for decades or days. 

Newcomers may arrive seeking an escape from 
the 20th Century, but many of these people end 
up somewhere else. On the other hand, every few 
weeks some Rutland native who went off in 
search of famę and fortunę retums after discov- 
ering what he or she really wanted was here all 
along. 

Dr. Emie Bove and his wife, Kathy Reardon 
Bove, retumed to Rutland a couple of years ago, 
not for the economic opportunities, but because 
of the intangibles — family, community values, 
a sense of being home. Says Kathy, “We looked 
at opportunities in several other places before de- 
ciding to come back to Rutland. It was especially 
tempting to stay in Cleveland (where Bove had 


done his residency) after living there Hve years. 
But we both grew up in Rutland and our families 
are here. When we started having children, we 
missed sharing their special moments with our 
families. We decided we wanted to come back and 
raise our kids here, too." 

Merchants Row and Center Street are the city's 
heart, home to its banks, offices, restaurants and 
bars. Rutland's many drinking spots are places 
where a whole cross section of people — from 
bikers to lawyers, plumbers to jewelers — are on 
a first-name basis. 

To get to know Rutland in one aftemoon, you 
should go to the annual Rutland-Mount St. Joseph 
Academy football gamę, the city's great cross- 
town athletic rivalry. For weeks, the Rutland Res- 
taurant is fuli of cross-counter ribbing between 
alumni and supporters of the two schools. MSJ, a 
Catholic high school, is kept going financially by 
the volunteer efforts of a hordę of supporters, and 
they arrive rewed up for the big gamę. The en- 
thusiasm is only slightly lower on the Rutland 
High side. 

It's a heartbreak for whichever team loses, and 
the story of the gamę dominates the next mom- 
ing's Rutland Herald. The kids whose names ap- 
pear as the heroes of the gamę are guaranteed a 
place in the history of the city. 

That's how it is in Rutland. The local page of 
the newspaper — the one with city and county 
news — is the real front page, the section people 
read first. That's where the news that matters 
locally, the news of the people, is found. 

• 

Rutland began on the Main Street now fes- 
tooned with fast-food restaurants. Two main 
routes through the wildemess of early Vermont 
crossed there, making the site a vital one. The 
crossroads effect is still important, as the com- 
mercial development along Route 7 (the north- 
south corridor) and Route 4 (east-west) attests. 

Like most of Vermont, Rutland was settled by 
subsistence farmers from Massachusetts and 
Connecticut who were looking for cheap land. 
They began coming to stay about 1760, as the 
conflicts with French and Indians subsided. The 
first land grants were issued in 1761. Although 
the origin of Rutland's name is unclear, most his- 
torians believe it came from Rutland, England, 
via John Murray of Rutland, Massachusetts, a 
wealthy land speculator whose name was first on 
the city's charter. 

Neither John Murray nor any of the other orig- 
inal grantees actually settled in the new town- 
ship. Tradition lists James Mead as the first settler 
to establish a permanent home there, in the fali 
of 1769. Morę than a dozen families lived in Rut¬ 
land by 1771, in what appears to have become a 
pleasant, stable country town with a fair amount 
of prominence. 

In early Vermont, Rutland and Windsor took 
tums in altemate years being the State Capital. 
The Rev. Samuel Williams started the Rutland 
Herald in 1794, and the paper has published reg- 
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ularly ever sińce, making it the oldest continu- 
ously published newspaper in the nation. 

However, by the mid-19th century new indus- 
tries had arisen that would reshape Rutland drast- 
ically, giving it much of its character and history 
in the process. Chief among them were the related 
businesses of marble ąuarrying and railroading. 
Both brought prosperity, development, and new 
industrial workers. Especially with the arrival of 
the railroad in 1849, the city was tossed into the 
mainstream of a rapidly industrializing America. 
The center of the city's business district moved 
from the plateau near Main Street Park to the 
valley, around the railroad tracks and depot yard 
of what is now downtown Rutland. 

With the railroad came new enterprises. Rut¬ 
land gradually became the trading and commer- 
cial center of its region. Multiple-story brick 
buildings arose along Merchants Row and for a 
time, Rutland had the largest population of any 
Vermont city. In the 1870s the city was called the 
Marble Capital of the World, and by the approach 
of the 20th century, it was at its industrial peak, 
with morę than 70 manufacturing establish- 
ments. One of them, the Howe Scalę Company, 
madę scales of all sizes. It was one of the oldest 
factories in the State when it closed in 1982. 

Many elegant churches and private homes still 
symbolize the affluence Rutland enjoyed in the 
late 19th century. Despite repeated downtown 



District court 
officer Hylma 
Currier, left, 
didn't balk 
when she had 
to take a 
firearms test 
to keep her 
job. Right, 
Rutland Herald 
publisher 
Robert W. 
Mitchell . 


fires and other disasters, Rutland picked itself up 
and progressed. Two mainstays of Rutland family 
life — Mount Saint Joseph Academy and Grace 
Congregational Church — celebrated centennials 
last year. 

As Rutland grew, it became ethnically diverse. 
Irish laborers came to build the railway, Italians 
came to carve the marble, and many other na- 
tionalities added spice — and a certain amount of 
tension — to the Yankee-dominated world they 
were entering. Although the city now wears its 
egalitarian ethic proudly, there were sometimes 
deep social divisions between its various nation- 
alities in the 1800s and even into the 1900s. 

There was considerable prejudice against the 
Irish, who were the first major immigrant group. 
Though most of the Irish families were ąuiet and 
industrious, some of them were known for their 
ribaldry and drunkenness. According to some of 
the clderly descendants of the first Irish families, 
one of the railroad bosses went to Boston and 
hired a hulking fellow to ąuiet the Irish. He would 
hide along the hill that ran from Main Street Park 
down toward the present Rutland Fairgrounds, 
the story goes, and threaten to gouge out the eyes 
of anyone caught coming out of a nearby drinking 
establishment. Thus that area of town became 
known as "Gouger's Hill." 

A marble strike in 1868 met with little sym- 
pathy from the ąuarry owners, who imported 
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French-Canadians by the freight-car load to work 
the ąuarries. Battles resulted and hard feelings 
persisted for a while. The Irish and French-Ca¬ 
nadians were followed by Swedes, who lent their 
colorful names to parts of Rutland and West Rut- 
land; then came Italians, Poles and other Euro- 
peans. 

Many in Rutland's large and vibrant Italian 
community were brought to the area from Car- 
rara, Italy, by Redfield Proctor in the 1880s to cut 
and sculpt the famous Rutland County marble. 
They wrote to their relatives about the beauty and 
prosperity of the region, and others arrived. Even 
today, skilled artisans come to Rutland County 
from Carrara. 

The Southwest section of town inhabited by 
each wave of immigrants in tum was referred to 
— sometimes in derogation — as 'The Gut/ 7 "Ne¬ 
braska," and "Happy Valley." The expression 
"The Gut" may refer to the area's physical char- 
acteristics — it is a Iow, narrow piece of land 
between the railroad and Otter Creek, and one 
definition of gut is a narrow passage or waterway. 

Most residents of the warm and lively neigh- 
borhood prefer the term Nebraska, which origi- 
nated in the late 1860s with the return of Civil 
War veterans to Vermont. The Nebraska Territory 
was being settled at that time, and many of the 
retuming veterans wanted to move to the fertile 
lands newly opened in the West. 


But the Rev. Charles Boylan wanted to build a 
church for the Catholic parishioners of the area. 
He is said to have told them: "This is your Ne¬ 
braska. Stay here and build your churches and 
schools. This is your frontier." Thus, the land 
from West Street Southwest toward the river be- 
came known as Nebraska. 

After giving his Nebraska sermon, Father Boy¬ 
lan organized construction of St. Peter's Church. 
Stones were excavated from the site by the pa¬ 
rishioners, many of whom worked in the marble 
industry. Father Boylan would announce the 
week's work Schedule from the pulpit each Sun- 
day and the men, after putting in a 10-hour day 
for meager wages, would gather to work into the 
dark on the church. Father Boylan worked hand- 
in-hand with them. 

A decade later, construction of St. Peter's 
School began, again with parishioners providing 
the labor. 

Rutland's Italians wanted their own church, not 
just because of language barriers, but because in 
the early years, hard feelings often existed be¬ 
tween the Irish and Italians. In 1906, the Rev. 
Francis Crociata, an Italian priest, moved to Rut¬ 
land and began holding services in a rented room 
above the Rutland Star Lunch (near the comer of 
Evelyn and West streets). Later the church, called 
Our Mother of Sorrows, moved to the Italian Club 
Hall next door. But when Father Crociata began 
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taking donations to build a sanctuary, the leaders 
of St. Peter's (Irish) and Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(French) churches told their parishioners not to 
help. 

Eventually, the Italians joined St. Peter's Parish, 
but hard feelings persisted. One elderly Italian 
said recently: "My parents were resentful, feeling 
that we had to prove ourselves to the Irish. But 
the Depression, being the great eąualizer that it 
was, madę us all eąual. We were poor together." 

The Italians and the Polish clung hardest to 
their national customs. In West Rutland's St. 
Stanislaus Kostka Parish, Polish parishioners still 


cook the meals their ancestors did and sometimes 
host ethnic meals for the commumty. Rutland's 
Italians continued celebrating the Feast of the As- 
sumption into the 1950s. A statuę of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary would be paraded through the streets 
and parishioners would pin money to it. There 
were also fireworks and a carnival. 

Carina Fusco recalled a few years ago that in 
those days Italian families would join together to 
buy carloads of grapes. Then they would make 
winę. Likewise, entertainment was often home- 
made — coffee on the front stoop, card games, 
church dances. 


The Yankee 
city of Rutland 
has become 
home to Irish, 
Italians, 

French- 
Canadians, 
Poles, Swedes 
and to morę 
recent immi- 
grants from 
around the U.S. 


A Visitor's Guide to Rutland 

r> 

H utland has a wide variety of attractions, ranging from a wealth of historie ar¬ 

ia I chitecture, a vigorous art gallery and a fine public library to a dairy bar and a 
M ^^/grinder shop that are local institutions. 

Want to sample Rutland at its finest? Here are a few places and events to begin with: 

• For a half-hour walking tour, begin downtown, at the intersection of Center Street and 
Merchants Row. Walk east on Center Street, toward and then up the hill, past Rutland 
County Courthouse and the Rutland Free Library's Italianate building (a former mansion). 
Tum right at Main Street. Although much of Main Street's elegance has been destroyed 
by haphazard development, the next few blocks to the south offer a sampling of the well- 
to-do Rutland of an earlier, morę relaxed era. Walk south along Main Street Park, tum 
right onto Washington Street and head back downhill past morę Victorian houses and 
City Hall. Cross Strongs Avenue and tum right again, so that you can enjoy the view of 
the historie buildings on Strongs Avenue and Merchants Row as you return to your start- 
ing point. The scalę is smali, but this is one of Vermont's most pleasing urban views. 

• GilPs Delicatessen on Strongs Avenue makes one of the best Italian sandwiches available 
anywhere. Inexpensive, delicious, aromatic, and above all — lunch. Grove Street Market 
also makes a great grinder. 

• Rutland City Band Concerts in Main Street Park offer a pleasant way to spend an evening 
in this smali city. There are usually snacks and soft drinks for sale, but the musie is free. 
Wednesday nights from 7 to 9, June 22-August 24. 

• The Chaffee Art Gallery, just across Main Street from the park, has shows and events year 
round. Their Art-in-the-Park shows in mid-August and mid-October are a citywide event. 

• The Rutland Farmers' Market is among the biggest and best in the State. Fresh, locally 
grown produce, baked goods, and other foods can be purchased there all summer long. It's 
held downtown, at Depot Park, and it pays to be there early. Wednesdays, 9-2, June 22- 
September 7; Saturdays, May 7-September 3, 8-2; September 10-October 29, 9-3. 

• For a great view of the city from the west, with the Green Mountains in the background, 
ask directions to Campbell Road, west of Otter Creek. As you drive along the road, look 
east. It's all there. 

• Where do Rutlanders meet for coffee and conversation? Among the most popular inexpen- 
sive restaurants in town are Seward's Dairy Bar on North Main Street, the Rutland Res- 
taurant on Merchants Row, the Back Home Cafe on Center Street, and the Midway Diner, 
on South Main Street. For Italian food, try The Palms, on Strongs Avenue. 

• Rutland has one of the best public libraries in the State. A large, well-balanced selection 
of books, plus many public events and reading programs make it a major city resource. 

• Public events: The Vermont State Fair (usually called the Rutland Fair) in early Septem¬ 
ber, the Mount St. Joseph Academy-Rutland High School football gamę in late fali, the 
annual Hallowe'en Paradę, the Congregational Church's annual Christmastime production 
of The Messiah, and the annual Vermont Symphony Orchestra Pienie in July at Giorgetti 
Park are characteristic and popular events. Veterans Day and Memoriał Day usually m- 
spire parades and speeches downtown. 
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Today, there's an Italian Club, Italian Aid So- 
ciety, and Sicula American Society. The Sicilians 
hołd an annual dinner, help one another finan- 
cially in time of illness or death, and in the sum- 
mer many families hołd overnight picnics at area 
camping grounds. Bocce bali is still played in Rut- 
land's Italian neighborhoods, even among 
younger Italians. 

The hard feelings between different nationali- 
ties have disappeared in recent years, inter-mar- 
riage is now common, and when in the late 1960s 
a teenager of Italian descent painted the nickname 
"Happy Valley" on the railroad trestle over Pine 
Street leading into The Gut, the morę positive 
name was already well established. 

Rutland's strong working-class heritage in- 
cludes a long history of labor unrest. Low wages, 
strikes, and the resulting depressions and social 
upheaval have played a major part in the making 
of present-day Rutland. But there have been pe- 
riods of prosperity as well. World War II brought 
activity and profits to the railroads, and despite a 
long-brewing strike in 1953 that took a serious 
toll and ended raił passenger service, the 1950s 
were generally prosperous years for the city, and 
for the Vermont Marble Co., Howe Scalę, the 
Patch-Wegner factory, Lincoln Iron Works, and 
other local industries. 

The years of postwar prosperity were also a time 
when the Irish became the political heavyweights 
of the city. The first and one of the most revered 
was Daniel J. Healy, who was an alderman from 
1938 to 1950, mayor from 1950 to 1957, and 
mayor again from 1959 to 1961. Healy was called 
"The Lion of Forest Street," because he spoke for 
the Irish, the poor, and the working-class, espe- 
cially the residents of The Gut, where he lived 
on Forest Street for most of his life. 

Until then, Rutland's mayors had been primar- 
ily Yankee and Republican, but Healy's promise 
to replace and upgrade temporary bridges in the 
southwestern section of the city after the herce 
flood of 1947 helped him defeat the incumbent, 
Mayor Wayne N. Tempie, by 920 votes. Numer- 
ous projects were approved during his tenure to 
improve water, roads, and services in the city. 

Mayors Jack Daley, a gregarious Rutland native 
later elected lieutenant governor; Harold J. Ni- 
chols, a former railroad administrator; William 
Foley, a printer, and Gilbert G. Godnick, now a 
State senator, dominated the political scene for 
the next few decades. They were all Democrats, 
and Rutland, though politically conservative, is 
known as Democratic territory today. 

Daley says his biggest heartbreak was the defeat 
by city voters of an urban renewal project in 1964. 
It aimed at revitalizing downtown Rutland with 
federal and State money, proposing to spruce up 
much of the downtown area and convert the old 
roundhouse and raił depot into a civic and con- 
vention center. 

The defeat of the plan, which resulted in the 
loss of several historie and attractive downtown 
buildings, was linked to deep-seated local antag- 


onism against one of its major backers, Rutland 
hnancier William I. Ginsburg. Ginsburg's tough 
stance on negotiations with the railroad unions 
had ended a strike just a few years before in a 
yictory for the Rutland Railroad, a move that 
ended the life of the historie linę. One result was 
some animosity against Ginsburg in Rutland, and 
the urban renewal vote was seen by many as a 
proposal that would have mainly benehtted him. 
So it was voted down. 

In the aftermath, the city bought up much of 
the old railroad property and promoted the pres- 
ent downtown shopping center. 

The current mayor, Jeffrey Wennberg, is at- 
tempting to work with the owners to refurbish 
the plaża. He hopes to convince them to restore 
the narrow park with benches and a promenadę 
that once lined the west side of Merchants Row. 
He also hopes to make the facades of the buildings 
morę in keeping with the historical district. 

The city, Wennberg says, is at a crossroads in 
morę ways than one. Its historical importance has 
always been its location. But he doesn't want Rut¬ 
land to become as overly dependent on the tourist 
trade and the ski industry as earlier in its history 
it was dependent on the marble and railroad busi- 
nesses. He wants the area to grow and diversify 
industrially, but doesn't want it to become ur- 
banized and cold, impersonal and uncaring. 

Wennberg recalls coming to Rutland in seventh 
grade from Milton, Massachusetts, half way 
through the school year. "It wasn't two or three 
days before I'd concluded that I wanted to spend 
the rest of my life here because of the friendliness 
of the community," he said recently. "I felt so 
lucky and never wanted to go back to Boston. It's 
a personal thing. I couldn't believe the openness 
of the people. They were polite. It was a big 
change. Now I say you'd have to get a baekhoe to 
get me out of here. And it's certainly not the po- 
tential for wealth. It's the people." 

He cites all the local funds for different causes 
as a gauge of the community's caring — Radio 
station WSYB's Christmas Fund, the Steve Gaiko 
Fund to prevent teenage drug and alcohol abuse, 
the Lenny Burkę Foundation for head-injured in- 
dividuals, The Rutland High School Raider Root- 
ers, Mount St. Joseph Academy itself. "Any time 
there's a cause that plueks at the community's 
consciousness it invariably succeeds in spite of 
the fact that there's not much income here," he 
says. 

But if Rutland is to survive the pressures for 
growth that threaten not just this community, 
but urban centers everywhere, says Wennberg, 
"We have to be bold enough to plan our futurę — 
something that's really never been done before." 

Wennberg is convinced it will happen. Why? 
"Because people want the city to retain its special 
character. Because this is a place for people." 


Yvonne Daley, a nativeof Boston, now makes her home 
in Rutland and writes for the Rutland Herald. Vyto 
Stańnskas is a Rutland Herald photographer. 


Mayor Jeffrey 
Wennberg says 
he wants the 
city to grow 
and dioersify 
without losing 
the warmth that 
he belieoes 
characterizes it. 
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IN3NTS ANI> OUTTNOS 



THE 


INN AT WEATH ER SFIELD 


Respite,Restoration,and Good Food 



By Eyan Jones 


Watercolors by 
Kathleen Kolb-Fisher 


A high-canopied elm 

tree, one of a dimin- 
ishing number to es- 
cape destruction by Dutch elm 
disease, thrives in the woods 
behind the Inn at Weathers- 
field. The majestic tree breaks 
into the sky above a clearing 
that was madę especially for it. 

Around it, other trees were 
felled and tumed into the long 
slabs that now serve as 
benches for an amphitheater. 

On summer evenings after 
dinner, guests of the inn sit un- 
der the elm as local actors strut 
a rustic stage. 

Ron and Mary Louise Thor- 
bum's Inn at Weathersfield is 
a place where good things, like 
the elm, are both nourished 
and preserved. In the nearly 
200 years sińce it was built, 
the house with the two-story 

pillared gallery has been a homestead, a tavern, stagecoach 
stop, a shelter on the Underground Railway, and a summer 
estate. Now it's often a stop for vacationing horseback riders 
traveling from inn to inn, for groups of warm-weather cy- 
clists, or, in winter, for skiers fuli of cross-country exhila- 
ration. Most of all, the handsome inn at the end of a lane off 
Route 106 near Perkinsville is a place for year-round respite, 
restoration and good food. 

Several years ago, when the Thorburns had just begun to 
transform the old country mansion into a hostelry repre- 
senting Vermont at its best, my wife and I were among their 
first guests. Ron was a Dartmouth man who had maintained 
his love for musie during a business career; Mary Louise was 
a former Juilliard violin student with a penchant for the arts 
of drawing and cooking. Having raised a family, they turned 


to the Green Mountains, and 
soon after we met I saw how 
good their instinct for shifting 
gears had been. 

As you tum in to the long 
lane from the highway, light 
from the front Windows under 
the veranda balustradę flickers 
through the trees. The lofty 
white facade gives the inn's 
visitors a pretty picture of Ver- 
mont's rural past. The Thor¬ 
burns have a knack for 
bringing that past into the 
present. In the new additions 
to the original structure they 
have deftly expanded the inn, 
yet maintained its original 
mood. 

Off the entrance room, 
which is distinguished by oil 
lamps, a beehiye oven and 
18th century cooking hearth, 
is a 40-seat dining room ac- 
cented by exposed beams and a wrought-iron candelabra. Ex- 
tending beyond the dining room are a greenhouse breakfast 
place and a gathering room, with its expanse of smooth floor 
for country dances in front of the fireplace. Seeing it for the 
first time, it took us a moment to realize that the room 
represents a new and graceful transition from one American 
age to another. 

In the front parlor, the present is generously represented 
by shelves jammed with hundreds of books, the number of 
novels almost eąualed by the yolumes about Vermont. But 
the rest of the room — which has a quilt-covered sofa, an 
oriental rug, Boston rockers, and a marąuetry sideboard — 
brings to mind another era. New bedrooms upstairs are sim- 
llarly furnished with elegant antiąue pieces and adjoined by 
bathrooms appointed in Yictorian style. 
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The imTs guest book contains spirited comments from far 
and wide — India, Japan, Saudi Arabia, South Africa. Sur- 
rounded as we were on our recent visit by an energetic out- 
door-minded group ranging from youth to mid-life, there 
seemed little doubt of the Thorburn talent for nurturing a 
Yankee kind of joie de vivre. 

What transformed them into innkeepers? I asked Mary 
Louise, and she began to remember a past fuli of friends and 
guests. "I felt we'd always had an inn, sińce his Navy days," 
she said of Ron. "He could be Mr. Entertainment, I thought, 
and I could always putter around." 

That combination, puttering included, has led not only to 
a well-furnished Green Mountain inn but to a sophisticated 
restaurant and kitchen presided over by Mary Louise in chef's 
whites. For a recent dinner, her 
menu offered soup as green as 
a summer meadow, with two 
tight curls of fiddleheads af- 
loat; smoked whitefish with 
three sauces; puff pastry 
plumped up with herb-sea- 
soned vegetables ; a sorbet of 
freshly picked raspberries; 
plus a choice of beef fillet ac- 
cented by tarragon, red winę 
and peppercorns; lamb roasted 
with prosciutto, rosemary and 
mushrooms; rosemary-scented 
fillet of salmon ; and chicken 
in orange and tomato sauce. 

In addition to Ron Thor- 
bunTs eclectic winę list, there 
was champagne for a toast 
to a bridal couple riding with 
the hardy covey of cyclists. 

Ron's piano entertainment 
that night was a wealth 
of pre-World War II tunes. 

In a little speech preparing 
the cyclists and the honey- 
mooners for backroads explo- 
ration, their leader announced: 

"Tomorrow, when we're back 
here at the inn, you're going to 
experience 18th cen tury cook- 
ing." Mary Louise would pre- 
pare it all at the cooking 
hearth, from the fish chowder, 
bean soup, sweet potato souffle and leg of lamb roasted at 
the reflector oven to Thomas JeffersoiTs boeuf a la modę, 
Rabbit Babbitt and separately cooked vegetables. 

In all her cooking, Mary Louise says, "I try to do everything 
Vermont. We get local eggs from hens that scratch and rabbit 
from a woman six miles up the road. BreakfasTs never with- 
out our own mapie syrup." And she uses local syrup in mak- 
ing muffins, sauces, salads, cakes and pies. 

There's an underlying feistiness in Mary Louise Thorburn 
that seems the right stuff for a Vermont innkeeper. In plan- 
ning meals, she never loses sight of nutritional values. She 
grinds various grains in her kitchen, and Stearns vegetables 
to minimize vitamin loss. "I've always been cooking with 
whole grains," she said, "and in summer, of course, all the 
fresh stuff comes from the garden out there." 
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A moment later she was showing a guest how to use fid- 
dlehead ferns that had been carefully frozen the previous 
spring. In making soup of them, she said, she always thickens 
the stock with rice or barley rather than flour or corn starch, 
and she smiled whep she urged the guest to taste the differ- 
ence. "We're trying to help everyone who comes to us to be 
morę aware of what's around them — to see, to smell, to 
touch," she said. 

The Weathersfield Forecast 


The Inn at Weathersfield is open all year. There are 14 guest 
rooms, each with a private bath (two are two-room suites), 
priced at $70 per person, double occupancy; $95, single; plus 

6% tax, 15% gratuity. No chil- 
dren under 8. Modified Amer¬ 
ican plan with complete 
breakfast, high English tea, 
and a six-course dinner with a 
menu that changes daily. The 
restaurant is open to the pub- 
lic, reservations suggested. 

Outings in and around 
Weathersfield in the summer 
can combine two of Vermont's 
most outstanding attractions 
— the beauty of the natural 
world and the richness of his- 
tory. 

Nearby Windsor, for exam- 
ple, prides itself on being'the 
birthplace of Vermont. In the 
Elijah West Tavern on July 8, 
1777, the constitution that de- 
clared Vermont a "free and in¬ 
dependent State" was signed. 
The building, now called the 
Constituion House, is a mu- 
seum with exhibits on Ver- 
mont's earliest history. 

Other points of interest in 
Windsor: the Windsor House, 
another historie inn, which 
houses the Vermont State 
Craft Center; the American 
Precision Museum, which of- 
fers a fascinating collection of 
exhibits on the early history of 
the industrial revolution ; and the Windsor-Cornish covered 
bridge, the longest in North America. If it's natural beauty 
you're after, a hike up Mt. Ascutney will offer much. Or you 
can drive up the four-mile state-owned summit road for a 
nominał fee. On a nice day, the view of the Connecticut River 
Valley and beyond is unsurpassed. 

Year-round activities at the inn include an indoor sauna, s 
pool playing and an exercise room. For morę information « 
about the Inn at Weathersfield and its attractions, write the c 
inn, Box 165, Route 106 (near Perkinsville), Weathersfield, | 
Vermont, 05151; telephone 802-263-9217. c Qn> * 

X 

o. 
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Evan Jones is co-author, with his wife, fudith, of the L.L. Bean Book | 
of NEW New England Cookery. The Joneses spend as much time as £ 
possible at their home in Wal den. 


RABBIT BABBITT 


4V2 lbs. rabbit cut into 
serving pieces 

2 smali slices of lean 
smoked bacon, diced 

5 Tbsp. clarified butter 
l /2 cup flour 

V 2 tsp. black pepper 
1 clove garlic, crushed 

6 smali onions, chopped 
6 smali turnips, diced 

3 smali carrots, diced 
12 chestnuts, roasted 

and peeled 


3 Tbsp. flour 
1 tsp. tomato pastę 
V /2 cups veal stock* 

V 2 cup dry red winę 

5 sprigs each, fresh chop¬ 
ped, of: parsley, thyme 
and marjoram 

(or 1V 2 tsp. each if dried) 
Vs tsp. mace 

tsp. fresh ground 
nutmeg 

6 slices of whole wheat or 
white toast, ąuartered 


salt and pepper to taste 

Saute diced bacon with 3 Tbsp. clarified butter in deep skillet 
or Dutch oven. Remove the bacon bits from the pan. Dust 
rabbit with flour and pepper; brown pieces in same pan with 
mace, nutmeg, and Vi the herbs. Remove rabbit pieces. Saute 
onions and garlic in same pan. Add diced carrots, turnips and 
chestnuts. Stir in 3 Tbsp. flour and tomato paste ; continue 
stirring until smooth. Gradually stir in veal stock and winę 
until incorporated. Lay rabbit pieces on top of mixture and 
sprinkle with remainder of herbs. (If needed for taste, add 1 
Tbsp. morę of fresh marjoram.] Cover and cook over Iow heat 
about 1 hour until rabbit is tender. Be surę mixture doesn't 
get dry. Add Vi cup veal stock or winę if necessary. Remove 
rabbit to a heated serving platter. Stir the remaining 2 Tbsp. 
butter into the sauce and pour over rabbit. Place toast points 
around edge of platter and garnish with fresh parsley. 

* Veal Stock: Bakę 5 lbs. veal bones at 375° for 45 minutes. Cover with 
cold water in stock pot. Add 2 chopped leeks, 2 shallots, 4 carrots, 3 
celery stalks, 1 med. onion and 2 C dry white winę. Cook for 2Vi hrs., 
cool and strain. 
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N O ONE KNOWS 
for surę exactly 
how many dif- 
ferent kinds of 
food are madę in 
Vermont. Dick 
Rogers, a marketing special- 
ist with the State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, is aware 
of about a thousand — and he 
doesn't claim to have them 
all. 

Some are old familiars, 
even State trademarks, like 
the mapie syrup and mapie 
sugar that Vermont has been 
producing in large ąuantities 
for 200 years. (I've been con- 
tributing modestly to syrup 
production for one-tenth that 
long myself.) Others are to- 
tally unknown except to a 
few hundred lucky people 
who happen to live within a 
10 -mile radius of the pro- 
ducer. A few are big business, 
like one or two of the many 
cheese-makers, and a certain 
manufacturer of ice cream. 
Most are tiny businesses, run 
out of someone's kitchen or 
out of a converted 


Wood's 
Cider Jelly 

Everybody knows apple 
jelly — that pink, rather 
bland sweet stuff you put on 
toast. Cider jelly is to that as 
Beethoven is to Muzak. It's 
dark and pungent, the very 
essence of apple. Not sweet, 
sińce there's not a speck of 
cane sugar in it, but not tart, 
either. It was madę to go, 
thinly spread, on English 
muffins, on the better classes 
of toast, and as a condiment 
with roast pork. 


Will and Tina Wood make 
the jelly on the same farm 
where his relatives have been 
making it for the last 106 
years. Its sole ingredient is 
apple cider, which they boil 
down in the same evaporator 
they use each spring to make 
mapie syrup. First, of course, 
they make the cider itself in 
their old cider mili. That's 
where a good deal of the skill 
comes in. Apple juice may be 
a uniform product, but cider 
isn't. Apples come in as 
many yarieties as grapes — 
and the interesting blend of 
apples they use is one big fac- 
tor in the high ąuality of the 
jelly. 

You can find their cider 
jelly in a good many New 
England Stores, and also or¬ 
der it by mail. Four eight- 
ounce jars cost $11, postpaid. 
Free brochure on reąuest, 
with stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. RFD 2, Box 477, 
Springfield, Vermont 05156. 
802-263-5547. 


Being fond of all things lo- 
cal, and probably most of all 
of local food, I tend to try any 
edible Vermont product that 
appears on shelves in my part 
of the State. Sometimes I 
even go looking in other parts 
of the State. Here are my 10 
current favorites, plus one 
extra. Five are things you can 
order by mail; five you have 
to get while you're actually 
in Vermont, or sometimes in 
a particular county ; and the 
extra . . . well, you'11 see. 















The Clelands make about 
a dozen kinds of cakes and 
buns. I have tried nearly all 
of them. What I come back 
to most often is the carrot 
cake. It's unfrosted, and it 
doesn't need frosting. Frost- 
ing would just interrupt the 
rich, complicated flavor, at 
once wholesome and deli- 
cious, of the carrot cake it- 
self. Of course, if you can't 
stand cake without frosting, 
then you might try their 
Amish Cake. A 12-ounce car¬ 
rot cake costs $3.75. Tanyard 
Farm, 841 Route 14, West 
Hartford, Yermont 05084. 


Pine Mountain 
Bakery Sourdough 
Rye Bread 


There are exactly 12 Stores 
in Vermont that carry this 
unsliced bread, plus three 
morę across the border in 
New Hampshire. Among 
them are the generał storę in 
Thetford Center, Wing's in 
East Thetford, Dan and 
Whit's in Norwich, and the 
Hanover Food Co-op in Han- 
over, New Hampshire. 

What's so wonderful about 
it? I mean, of course, besides 
the fact that it entirely lacks 
preservatives, additives, and 
adulterants. And besides the 
fact that Dan Ruddell and 
Sue Howard, who make it, 
first buy organically grown 
grain and grind it themselves 
at the bakery. 


Weil, two things. First, the 
texture is just about ideał, 
provided you like a bread that 
takes chewing. And second, 
the flavor — a complex one 
— seems to be a natural com- 
plement to home-grown let- 
tuce, good mayonnaise, real 
tomatoes. A great sandwich! 
The bread also toasts well, 
and in its toasted State is par- 
ticularly good with home- 
made jam or high-class mar- 
malade. It's best of all if you 
sneak a strip of bacon in on 
top of the jam. 

A two-pound loaf sells for 
a little morę than $2. 


Tanyard Farm 
Carrot Cake 

Tanyard is a very smali 
farm: three milking cows. 
Nonę of the milk winds up 
in that vast anonymous 
stream that pours into dairy 
Processing plants. It gets 
used on the place. William 
and Jinny Cleland use the 
cream and butter, plus some 
of the skim-milk cheese 
Jinny makes, as ingredients 
in the baked goods they sell 
in four local Stores. (They 
also sell year-round at the 
farm, and in summer at the 
nearby Norwich Farmers 
Market.) 















Long Wind Farm 
Tomatoes 

When they Hrst appear on 
the farm's East Thetford 
stand in mid-May, Long 
Wind tomatoes cost $2 a 
pound. That does not fazę the 
people who drive 10 and even 
20 miles to get them. In fact, 
demand was so great this past 
June that for a couple of 
weeks the farm had a vol- 
untary rationing system. 
Two pounds per customer 
was the reąuested limit. 


These are greenhouse to¬ 
matoes, organically grown. 
They are everything a tomato 
should be: naturally red, to- 
tally ripe, nonę of that white 
"ice" in the middle. I speak 
as a serious salad freak who 
(out of season for my own to¬ 
matoes, which never ripen 
until August) has tried every- 
thing gourmet shops have to 
offer, including tomatoes 
flown in from Holland and 
from Israel. Those are good. 
Long Wind's are better. Long 
Wind Farm, by the bridge to 
Lyme, New Hampshire, in 
East Thetford, Vermont. In 
season (May-October) the 
stand is open 10-6, seven 
days a week. 


But my actual favorite is her 
fine Mustard Basting Sauce, 
which combines mustard 
and mapie syrup with a hint 
of pineapple and with various 
spices my palate isn't subtle 
enough to identify. It recog- 
nizes the ąuality result, how- 
ever. This sauce was just 
naturally born to go with 
ham and with veal. It 7 s even 
ąuite reasonably priced, if 
you get it from the maker. 
Mustard Basting Sauce can 
be found in BalduccLs in 
New York and at J. Bildner in 
Boston ( I have no idea what 
it costs there), or it can be 
mail-ordered from Vermont 
Farę, East Fairfield, Vermont 
05448. 802-827-3271. An 

eight-ounce jar costs $3.19. 
Shipping for orders under $ 10 
is $2.95. 


Vermont Farę 
Mustard Basting 
Sauce 


Linda Dodd, who grew up 
in Enosburg Falls and became 
a home economics teacher, 
moved to East Fairfield when 
she married a young dairy 
farmer named Dennis Dodd, 
whose family has been sugar- 
ing for three generations. 
Several years ago Linda began 
experimenting with maple- 
based basting sauces — and 
three of them have turned 
out to be stunners. 

The one she calls Sparerib 
Basting Sauce I have yet to 
try on spareribs. (I didn't keep 
a pig last year.) It turns out 
to be delicious on hamburg- 
ers, though. 











But what I like best is their 
common ordinary cheddar, 
such as you can get in almost 
any storę in Vermont, and by 
mail. It melts just .right for 
toasted - cheese - and - tomato 
sandwiches. It goes well with 
a glass of beer (and especially 
a glass of Catamount Amber 
from White River Junction) 
or a glass of red winę. It feels 
right at home on that finest 
of all crackers meant to go 
with cheese: Jacobs' English 
Water Biscuits. And yet it re- 
mains totally unpretentious 
— a cheese you can take a big 
hunk of with you when 
you're going to have your 
nooning up at the sugarhouse 
or out in the hayfield. 

Meaning no critcism of at 
least a dozen other Vermont 
cheeses I love, cow's milk 
and goat's milk both, I pick 
Cabot for my standby. Three 
pounds of sharp cheddar 
costs $13.95, postpaid. Box 
128, Cabot, Vermont 05647. 
802-563-2231. 


Pollinger's Own 
Garlic Kosher 
Dilled Piekłeś 

Steve Pollinger is the hus- 
band of the veterinarian in 
Fair Haven, and works some 
in the veterinary clinic. He 
also makes piekłeś. To be 
morę precise, he makes the 
best diii piekłeś I have ever 
tasted. It's partly a matter of 
the fine crunchy texture, and 
partly the balance of the all- 
natural ingredients. Most diii 
piekłeś come doped with po- 


lysorbate 80, and many also 
contain propylene glycol, ar- 
tificial flavors, Chemical 
coloring, etc. Look at the 
next jar you pick up in a su¬ 
permarket, and you may let 
out a long, Iow whistle. Nonę 
of that stuff here. Just superb 
piekłeś. They can be mail-or- 
dered from Pollinger's Own, 
Inc., Fair Haven, Vermont 
05743. 802-265-8386. 


Cabot Cheddar 
Cheese 


Cabot, Vermont, remains a 
thriving center for dairy 
farming (there are still 24 
herds left right in Cabot it- 
self) — and that's chiefly be- 
cause of the Cabot Co-op 
Creamery. Founded in 1919 
by 94 local farmers, it now 
has about 500 farmer-mem- 
bers. 

The creamery is ąuite an 
operation. Naturally it 
makes butter — mostly if 
not, alas, entirely, from Ver- 
mont cream. Last spring I 
was thrilled to find pats of 
Cabot butter being served in 
the restaurant of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston,- 
it was like meeting a country 
neighbor there in town. Re- 
cently the creamery has be- 
gun to produce yogurt, and 
good yogurt, too. 



















Cherry Hill 
Co-op Cannery 
Applesauce 

For about 15 years my wife 
and I used to make our own 
applesauce. We did it partly 
for the sheer joy of home pro- 
duction and partly to save 
money. But most of all be- 
cause we never found a brand 
of storę applesauce that 
didn't taste watery. 

That was before Cherry 
Hill got started. 

Cherry Hill, near Barre, is 
a co-op owned jointly by its 
workers (there are about a 
dozen) and by the farmers 
who supply the cannery with 
apples, mapie syrup, etc. 
Some of the co-op foodstores 
to which it distributes also 
own shares. 


Hahn’s Hungarian 
Cheesecake 


Most cheesecake suffers 
from one of two problems. 
Either it's so rich that no one 
over 30 dares to eat morę 
than one modest slice at a 
tirne, or else it's so dry that 
no one would want to. 

I know of one exception. 
Lyle Willey and the dozen or 
so people who work at the 
Franklin County Cheese 
Corporation in Enosburg 
Falls have devised a cheese¬ 
cake madę partly with regu- 
lar cream cheese and partly 
with a lighter product they 
cali baker cheese. It's moist 
and luscious — and I can eat 


a piece four inches wide at 
the wide end and still not feel 
stuffed. I have a neighbor 
who's been known to eat half 
a Hahn's cheesecake at one 
sitting. But, then, he is under 
30, and he farms with horses. 

Right now you have to pick 
up the cheesecake at the old 
dairy plant in Enosurg Falls 
(or order it for dessert in any 
of about six Franklin County 
restaurants). But it freezes 
nicely, and you can bring sev- 
eral home. I go up about 
twice a year. A 10-inch 
cheesecake costs $9. The 
company also sells Vermont 
Bagel Cheese, which will be 
available in Vermont Stores 
soon. Franklin County 
Cheese Corporation, East St., 
Enosburg Falls, Vermont 
05450. 802-933-4338. 


't 


The applesauce comes in 
five varieties: plain, sweet- 
ened with mapie syrup, fla- 
vored with raspberries, with 
cranberries, with strawber- 
ries. All are packed in rather 
handsome pint and quart 
canning jars — which I care- 
fully wash and put away to 
pack some of my own syrup 
in. I like all five flavors, but 
I tend to get mostly the plain, 
sińce that's what seems to go 
best with pork chops or a 
crown roast. It has the best 
consistency and freshest fla- 
vor of any applesauce I have 
ever eaten. You can buy it in 
Stores all over Vermont, plus 
a few in New York, New Jer¬ 
sey and Califomia. And you 
can also get it by mail from 
the cannery: MR 1, Barre, 
Vermont 05641. 802-479- 

2558. A 16-ounce jar of un- 
sweetened applesauce costs 
$2.19, plus $1.50 postage. 












Ce dar Circle Farm 
Cantaloupe 


For one brief month each 
year, from roughly mid-Au- 
gust to mid-September, my 
family and I feast on melons 
from a nearby farm. We eat 
about a cantaloupe a day — 
morę, if we have guests — 
and considering that Cedar 
Circle Cantaloupes are as big 
as they are sweet, averaging 
four pounds or better, that's 
a lot of melon. 

The Stone family, who 
own the farm, actually raise 
four different varieties of 
cantaloupe, and Bob Stone 
claims that the fourth and 
last to ripen is the sweetest 
of all. You could have fooled 
me. All four taste wonderful 
— and not just the center 
bites, but right up to the last 
thin scrape off the rind. Ce¬ 
dar Circle Farm, Pavilion 
Road, East Thetford, Ver- 
mont. The stand is open 
May-October, 10-6, seven 
days a week. They have good 
corn, too. 


Plus One 


Perrin's 
Organie Beef 

Now the extra. Perrin's Or¬ 
ganie Beef. I learned about six 
years ago that you can cross- 
breed dairy cows, such as 
Holsteins and ferseys, and 
beef cows, such as Herefords 
and black Angus. 

I learned this when a young 
farmer in the next town gave 
me four steaks from a Jersey 
steer he'd raised. (Pd lent him 


hay at a crucial moment.) I 
felt a mild surprise. Jerseys 
are about half the size of the 
big meat breeds. Why would 
you raise one for meat? Then 
I tasted one of the steaks, and 
was surprised no longer. The 
flavor was exceptional. 

Since then I have taken to 
raising smali cows myself. 
This year I have two Jersey- 
Guernsey crosses. They live 
in a spacious pasture and 
never encounter herbicides 
or pesticides. 

Now the catch. This beef 
isn't for sale. Any I don't use 
myself will go in swaps with 
neighbors. But I will suggest 


that if you have even one acre 
of pasture available, you 
could raise organie beef your- 
self. Or you could contact 
other growers of organie 
meats through the National 
Organie Farmers Associa- 
tion, 15 Barre St., Montpe- 
lier, Vermont 05602, or the 
State Department of Agricul- 
ture, also in Montpelier. c o? 


Noel Perńn, a long-time Ver- 
mont Life contributor, lives in 
Thetford Center and teaches at 
Dartmouth College. 












| A Scenie Portfolio 


Landscapes 

toLiyeln 


1 1 he outdoors is morę 
welcoming in summer 
than at any other time of 
łhe year. Consequently, when 
the weałher turns warm, 
Vermonters have a tendency to 
become part of the landscape, 
moving, breathing components 
of the larger assembly. We fish 
the brooks, work the fields, 
swim the lakes and rivers, 
climb the mountains, sleep 
under the stars. Winter has 
its stark beauty, spring its 
undeniable exuberance, autumn 
its romance. But summer calls 
us to participate, draws us into 
the greater world of naturę, 
and is glad to have us there. 
Here, the Gihon River, named 
after the stream that flowed out 
of the Garden of Eden, flows 
not through the Biblical land, 
but through Lamoille County, 
toward the familiar uillage of 
Johnson. Although its course 
is morę prosaic than its 
namesake's, there are times 
when summer here seems as 
fresh and new as the beginning 
of time. And Vermont’s Gihon 
River, appropriately, rises in 
the nearby town of Eden. 
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Lois Moulton PHOTO, 
Johnson. 
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% lou can usually count 
\/each summer's really 
JL hot days on the fingers 
of both hands, and many 
mornings, especially late in the 
season, start cool and misty, as 
this view in Danuille suggests. 
Light comes early in a northern 
summer. You don't usually see 
people moving around in those 
very first hours of each day. 
They are a presence implied by 
the buildings of the farm across 
the way, the bicycles readied by 
the inuiting porch of the uillage 
house, the flowers and the 
name on the mailbox just up 
the road. Soon enough, their 
presence will be morę than 
implied. In the meantime we 
savor the nuances, the mists 
and the clarity of the day's first 
moments. 


Bikes in Middletown Springs, 
Lois Moulton; Danville mailbox 

AND EARLY MORNING MIST, 

Danyille, George Cahoon Jr. 














F ’or some of us, midday 
| means work; for others, 
the sumtner days are 
madę for play. Elbridge Pierce 
of Franklin is shown (above) in 
the midst of midsummer 
haying. The youngsters are 
fishing in one of Vermont's 
most delightful streams, the 
White River in Rochester. But 
whether working or playing, 
it's hard not to feel connected 
to a larger reality, especially in 
summer, when that larger 
reality announces its presence 
every time you lift your head 
and look across the nteadow to 
see how the cows are doing or 
ivhere the sun is in the sky. 

The light gilds a siło or a 
hilltop and the world stops us 
again with its commonplace, 
surprising beauty. 


Elbridge Pierce haying, 
photo by Ken Burris; kids 
fishing, Clyde H. Smith; 

FARM SCENE ON ROUTE 12, 

Woodstock, Allen H. Guntz. 
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R obert Frost once wrote 
about boys who lived 
y "too far from town to 
learn baseball," and doubtless 
there are such, even today. But 
community teams like this one 
from Saxtons River (above) are 
now an eoeryday part of the 
summer scene. However, in 
the country, there are still morę 
games you inuent yourself to 
be played with neighbors or 
city cousins in times outside the 
necessary chores of summer. 

The uncodified sport of 
backroading flourishes now, 
inspired by landscapes, like this 
view in Danuille, that offer 
the allure of vistas unglimpsed, 
and destinations yet to 
be discouered. 


Saxtons River TEAM, PHOTO 
by Kindra Clineff; girls 

WITH CALVES IN TUNBRIDGE, 

Jon Gilbert Fox; Danville 
view, George Cahoon Jr. 



































Kettle Pond from 
Groton State Forest, 
photo by Bob Marinace. 


F . 'inally at sunset, dusk 
I gathers us in and unites 
us with the greater 
world. Usually we head for 
home, companionship, a 
campfire, a tent — lighted 
space and the security of 
shelter. But wisdom counsels 
us not to resist the dark 
completely. After some sunsets 
we need to be gathered with the 
land into the warm, Iwing 
darkness of a summer night. 

We rarely choose those times; 
rather they choose us. Twilight 
fades from the gently heamng 
surface of the lakę, glimmers 
and is gone. The wind rustles 
softly through the surrounding 
trees as if rearranging its 
possessions one last time before 
sleep. The details of shore and 
forest gradually disappear. The 
stars come out. We feel the 
edges of our being biur ever so 
slightly and we know we are a 
part of the wide unwerse, or at 
least this smali portion of it. 
The world has at last accepted 
us. It would be ungrateful 
to scorn its hospitality by 
suddenly departing. Contented, 
we splash our toes gently in 
the warm, dark waters. t.k.s. 
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A Peasant of West Brattleboro, by David Chase. Published 
by Elm Corners Press, Brattleboro, VT, 1987. 172 pages. 
$9.95, paperback. 


Once, about a decade ago, I was 
on a panel in southeastern Yer¬ 
mont discussing the Republi- 
can Party. George and Lola 
Aiken were there and Sam 
Hand and lots of other people 
I didn't want to look bad for. 
(My God, I'm even trying to 
write like David Chase!) 

Anyway, this guy gets up 
from the audience (there I go 
again) to direct a ąuestion at 
me: "Professor Bryan," he 
said, "l have had the misfor- 
tune of reading your book, 
which I must tell you contains 
several of the most boring 
chapters ever penned by human hand." 

"Ho! Ho!" I guffawed limply. Meanwhile I engraved the 
following message on the inner sanctum of my soul: "HI get 
that S.O.B. whoever he is. Someday HI get him." 

It turned out to be Norman Runnion, managing editor of 
the Brattleboro Reformer, and several weeks ago God deliv- 
ered him into my hands! I was asked to review the book A 
Peasant of West Brattleboro by David Chase. Right there on 
the cover in big letters it said "Foreword by Norman Run¬ 
nion." What joy it was to discover that Chase and Runnion 
were United — most of the book was originally published in 
the Brattleboro Reformer and Runnion, himself Chase's 
greatest fan, says of Chase: "I know there isn't anyone in this 
State today who writes about the real Vermont better than 
David." It was elear to me what to do: belittle Runnion by 
trashing Chase! 

I hadn't gotten through the acknowledgments before I knew 
I was in trouble. Chase had credited the Maytag Company 
"whose machinę has done three or four loads of laundry a 
day for 20 years." A paragraph later he thanks his sixth grade 
teacher: "they ought to put her in charge of the school system 
for about six months and then you'd see something." 

"And then you'd see something!" When's the last time you 
saw that expression in print? Runnion was right, Chase was 
for real. Damn! The only consolation I got was Chase's as- 
sessment of Runnion himself. He had shown, said Chase, 
"incredibly bad judgment" in urging him to write the book. 
Even though that statement proved to be wrong, it sounded 
good to me at the time. 

This is a book of observations, random observations about 


life in Vermont. Most of them are found in short essays like 
"New Pillows," "Joggers," "High School Lunch," "Benny and 
Ed." But there are also poems — sort of — like "Shoes" and 
"Butternut Biscuits." Included also are short "Community 
Learning Opportunities," the "Mail Bag" and character 
sketches (like Frank "NO PROBLEM" Langford) that add va- 
riety to the book. 

One of its charms (I bet Chase hates that word) is that you 
are left again and again with the nagging suspicion that you've 
been had but you're not ąuite surę how. Chase does not waste 
words. One suspects he doesn't give a damn if you get it or 
not — much as a real Vermonter doesn't care if you appreciate 
the view or not. It's there, that's all. 

David Chase operates in that forgotten zonę between David 
Budbill and Noel Perrin. He's a carpenter and a real one. His 
list of "You can't really cali yourself a carpenter until" con¬ 
tains, for instance: You can't really cali yourself a carpenter 
until you've "driven at least one nail into a water pipę" or 
"can work with Formica and forget how much it costs." But 
his purpose is not to tum his capacity to understand the real 
Vermont into an opportunity to make us feel guilty about 
down-and-outers he has known — although of course that is 
an essential exercise in Vermont, where the land of milk and 
honey often seems the only image artists and writers see. Nor 
are his tales odes to the optional lifestyles available to those 
fortunate enough to have an extra income or a profession that 
allows for free time during the day. 

Chase writes about most Vermonters, making-doers who 
shop at the Grand Union, have an old refrigerator on the back 
porch, and wish they'd never converted to wood in the first 
place. We need this kind of book if only to remind us that 
most Vermonters are neither down and out nor watch "Wall 
Street Week." But what am I saying! A Peasant of West Brat¬ 
tleboro is not good because it's needed. It's good because it's 
fun. 

There are many other things to recommend this book. It 
is ąuintessentially local. It is poignant. The author was raised 
in the 1950s when Vermont teetered on the edge of the futurę, 
before gentrification, interstate highways and Act 250. He, 
like many of us, has a consciousness shaped on the anvil of 
cultural imperialism, hammered home by those "from away" 
who like nothing better than to tell others how to live. 

Yet his book is no attack on the flatlanders and in that he 
seems to reflect almost perfectly the real Vermonter's reac- 
tion to the newcomers — a ąuiet patience and (now and then) 
an arched eyebrow. Best of all he can find the humor in it or 
the odd or the ironie or the thing that needs to be said but 
hasn't been. 

I'd say morę except this is one of those cases in which Pm 
not surę I haven't been had, and I expect that Chase and 
Runnion will both split a gut laughing when they read this 
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'lizs Zoo?/. It is 
poignant. David Chase was 
raised before gentrification, 
interstate highways 
and Act 250." 


review, which (at least in one case) would be unfortunate. 

There are problems with this book; Chase's recollections 
of life in the Coast Guard don't add much. But on a scalę of 
one to 10 they hardly register. Runnion is as right about Chase 
as, unfortunately, he was about my first book. He has found 
a very funny man who tells the truth. Buy the book. Buy two 
and send one to your uncle in Jacksonville or Daytona. Sooner 
or later that Maytag is going to bust and David Chase will 
need some cash. 

— Frank Bryan, an observer of the Veimont scene who grew 
up in Newbury, currently resists cultural impeńalism as a 
professor of political science at the University of Yermont. 


OUT! The Vermont Secession Book, by Frank Bryan and Bill 
Mares, illustrated by feff Danziger. Published by The New 
England Press, Shelburne, VT, 1988. 167 pages. $8.95, paper- 
back. 


The year is 1789. The Revolutionary War is over, and with 
the recently ratified federal Constitution in place, the young 
United States has begun to grow steadier on its feet. And in 
Hackensack, New Jersey, George Washington and Ethan Al¬ 
len meet in secret to hammer out the terms under which 
Vermont — at that time an independent republic in its own 
right — might agree to join the union as the 14th State. 

After lengthy negotiations, Allen agrees to bring Vermont 
into the fold — but only on the condition that Vermonters 
retain the right, if dissatisfied with the State of the union at 
any time in the futurę, to summarily expel the other States 
and go it alone once morę. 

That imaginative — and imaginary — accord forms the 
basis of Frank Bryan's and Bill Mares's humorous examina- 
tion of Vermont, Vermonters, and Vermont politics in OUT! 
The Yermont Secession Book. Some 200 years after the Wash- 
ington-Allen agreement empowers it to do so, Vermont does 
secede, giving the authors a chance to chronicie the stirring 
days of the immediate post-secession period, between January 
and August of 1991. 

It is an eventful time. The United States government, under 
the leadership of President Alexander Haig, makes a number 
of gratifyingly inept attempts to take the State back by force. 
Vermont settles on a new national anthem, in which the word 
"syrup" is rhymed with "ayup." A new monetary unit, 
known as the ney, supplants the dollar. (As the dollar was 
once backed by American gold reserves, the value of the ney 
is based upon vast reserves of fancy-grade mapie syrup pooled 
in abandoned granite ąuarries above Barre. 'The Fort Knox 
of Yermont," the revolutionaries declare, "will be Granite- 
yille.") 


The book's setting in the futurę is thoughtfully timed, 
being far enough from the present to provide a reasonable 
shelf life for the materiał, but not so far ahead that the face 
of — and the faces in — State government would be expected 
to be very different from those of today. That affords the 
authors plenty of opportunity to indulge in political satire. 
Not surprisingly — given the fact that Bryan is a professor of 
political science and Mares a State legislator — it's an op¬ 
portunity they do not pass up. 

Governor Madeleine Kunin — who has been elevated to 
senator by the time the events in the book take place — and 
her aides are seen huddling in confusion at an unexpected 
fork in the road while on their way to an early battle in the 
war of secession, although either fork will lead them safely 
to their destination. Orleans County Senator Vincent Illuzzi, 
appearing as Governor Vincent Illusory, is revealed to wear 
a "hot seat" strapped to his rear while deer hunting. Vermont 
House Speaker Ralph Wrong playfully threatens to banish 
insufficiently servile legislators to the Fish and Wildlife Com- 
mittee. Those not thoroughly up-to-date on Vermont politics 
and politicians may find a lot of the humor going completely 
over their heads, but readers in the know can have a good 
time here. 

Ultimately, though, The Vermont Secession Book left me 
disappointed, for two reasons. It suffers badly from a lack of 
focus. The thread of the narrative often disappears for pages 
at a time, submerged by lists, ąuotations, ąuizzes, definitions, 
historical footnotes, and other miscellany, some of it seem- 
ingly recycled from out-takes of Bryan's and Mares's book, 
Real Vermonters Don’t Milk Goats. 

Many of the one-liners are wickedly funny — I laughed 
aloud at one of the proposed mottoes for secessionary Yer¬ 
mont, "Drink Milk or Die," but the overall result is a sort 
of regional humor goulash, a morę or less random collection 
of funny thoughts from two guys who know a lot of facts. 

But then, it's a humor book, and lack of focus isn't nec- 
essarily a drawback when the objective is to make readers 
laugh. That brings up my second complaint, which is that 
too much of the content of the book just isn't very funny. 
The authors, for instance, are oddly infatuated with the ac- 
ronym "TUGWOS," which stands for The Ultimate Grand 
War of Secession. For some unknown reason, they insist that 
TUGWOS is pronounced shoveit. 

That mystified me at first, and I spent some time trying to 
puzzle out the joke. I never did decide what was funny about 
it, although judging from the number of TUGWOS/shoveit 
ąuips that appear in the book — certainly no less than a few 
dozen of them — Bryan and Mares think it's a howl. I wish 
I knew why. 

— Jon Vara writes about Vermont, New England and the 
outdoors from his home in Cabot. 
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Beelining a BeeTree 

How Beekeeper Clayton King Uses 
Traditional Lorę and Modem 
Technology to Cap turę a Colony 


Wńtten and photographed 
by Barbara Gannon 


I T'S late August in a remote Fairfax 
meadow and the honeybees are rac- 
ing away from the feeding tray Clay¬ 
ton King has set out for them. 
'They're like tracer bullets," says 
King as he follows their flight through 
his spotting scope. The white specks he 
has painted on the bees set them apart 
from the trees in the background. The 
hunt is on, but these insects aren't wary ; 
they intently collect the bait he's set out 
for them and return to their bee tree. 

Hunting wild honeybees — beelining 
— is considered by many to be a dying 
art. King, 58, of Essex Junction still hunts 
bees using skills learned as a boy from 
his father and other veteran bee-liners. 
He's added his own clever tricks and 
techniąues learned from experience. He 
searches for the wild hive, not for the 
honey especially, but for the challenge of 
finding the bee tree and capturing the 
swarm with the fewest casualties pos- 
sible. The hunt consists of two efforts: 
first, tracking bees to the bee tree and 
then opening the tree to move the colony 
to a new location. 

The tracking begins in a sunny field at 


noon. No protective clothing is needed 
— the bees are too preoccupied with feed¬ 
ing to sting. Clayton uses his antiąue bee 
box to trap the first honeybee. 'Tve used 
a lot of other boxes," he says, " but this 
old box works the best. It's probably the 
honey that's saturated the wood for so 
many years." He covers the bottom of 
the box with an inch of cappings, the wax 
taken off the honeycomb before extract- 
ing honey. He then rubs the edge of the 
box with essence of anise and pours a 
dilute honey-sugar solution over the 
waxy flakes inside. The anise gives the 
box a distinctive smell and the cappings 
help keep the bees clean. Bees can land 
on the wax and feed without getting 
sticky. After stripping syrup from the top 
flakes, the bees will work down through 
the lower layers until "the cappings look 
like they're boiling," says King. 

He stalks a honeybee feeding on gold- 
enrod, swats her into the box and ąuickly 
closes the cover. Then, while peering 
through the glass window on the top, he 
slides the lower door open, shakes the 
bee down to the feeding level and care- 
fully closes the door. The trick is to 
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M aster beekeeper Clayton King, 58, 

. of Essex Junction, checks over 
one of the colonies of wild bees he's captured. 
The art of finding bee-trees is his hobby. 
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' irst , King must capture a honeybee 
A (upper left). He then feeds it, and 
others, and spots a few with paint so 
he can track their flight with a scope. 
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■ heir lirtes of flight give the generał 
.i location of the tree. His "Bionic 
Ear f/ (top left) hełps King pinpoint it . 
He then drops the tree and saws it open. 
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i ittally, King and his son, John, put comb 
1 from the tree into a frame, a part of one 
of his hives. Once established, the bees 
will quickly adapt to their new home. 
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" ithin a couple of days," says 

▼ ▼ Clayton King, "the bees will 
clean up every speck of honey front the 
tree and put it in the hive 


change her from an angry prisoner to a 
very satisfied customer. It takes her a few 
minutes to fili up with syrup. When the 
box is opened she flies to the bee tree and 
alerts the other bees to her find. 

When about 80 bees are feeding from 
the box, King adds a tray and bucket, 
both containmg cappings and syrup. If 
the bees are working well, they can go 
through two ąuarts of syrup in an hour. 
There's a roar from the bucket as the 
bees, loaded with syrup, struggle to take 
off, like trucks in Iow gear. With stom- 
achs fuli of honey they are slow-flying 
and vulnerable. "Many times Tve 
watched a bee through the scope when a 
dragonfly has grabbed her out of the air," 
King says. 

He plucks a stalk of grass, nature's 
paintbrush, dips it into non-toxic white 
shoe polish and deftly dabs it on the ab- 
domen of a worker bee. The length of 
time it takes that first marked bee to go 
to the bee tree and return indicates the 
distance to the tree. If she's gone 10 min¬ 
utes, the tree is about a half mile away. 
King marks 400 or 500 bees and follows 
them first with field glasses and later 
with the morę powerful spotting scope. 
Once he establishes the bees' flight path 
on a compass, he moves the feeding area 
to the right or left to get a second linę. 
The intersection of the two lines should 
be the location of the tree. To help find 
that particular tree, King wears a sound 
amplifier — he calls it his "Bionic Ear" 
— to intensify the buzzing of bees trav- 
eling to the hive. 

Old timers believed that beelines were 


always straight. They were right most of 
the time. However, King has found that 
bees will take the easiest if not the most 
direct path. In fact, he has seen a beeline 
become a u-turn. He had set up a feeding 
bucket in heavy brush with a meadow to 
the west and tali, thick trees to the east. 
The bees, weighed down with syrup, 
couldn't climb fast enough to get over 
the trees. Instead, they flew to the 
meadow, gained altitude, banked 180 de- 
grees and then headed over the trees to 
the hive. On their return trip they came 
on a straight linę, filtering down through 
the trees to the syrup. 

"It's a challenge to find the tree — like 
deer hunting or fishing," he says. "Some- 
times you never do find it." 

Once he finds a bee tree, King contacts 
the landowner for permission to cut 
down the tree and remove the bees. He 
only takes bee trees down in the spring 
or early summer, thus giving the colony 
time to stockpile enough honey for the 
winter. 

In spring, at apple blossom time, King 
and his son, John, cut down a large, hol- 
low mapie tree in Essex. The hive en- 
trance is about 30 feet up the tree. This 
tree, on the edge of a cow pasture, is cut 
so that a nearby tree breaks its fali. Clay¬ 
ton is in no rush to open it. "We'll wait 
a few minutes for the bees to gorge with 
honey. Once they fili their stomachs, it's 
harder for them to bend their bodies to 
Sting," he explains. 

For added insurance against stings, 
however, Clayton and John don their 
white bee suits, tie the cuffs, help each 


other with the zip-in bee veils, and puli 
on elbow-length leather gloves. Then 
Clayton uses a chainsaw and axe to open 
the tree, exposing the brood comb con- 
taining eggs and immature bees. Lifting 
the comb in sections, they trim it to fit 
the wooden frames used in commercial 
hives. The brood comb is tied to the 
frame with string and inserted into the 
hive box. Once the ąueen has been trans- 
ferred, the other bees start to adopt their 
new home. John speeds them up, moving 
into the open box handfuls of the bees 
that blanket the tree. 

Further up the tree, Clayton pries up 
sheets of honeycomb, sweeps the bees off 
with a soft bee brush and places the comb 
in a covered bucket. Much of the re- 
maining honeycomb has been crushed by 
the fali and covered with sawdust and 
dead bees. "Within a couple of days the 
bees will clean up every speck of honey 
from the tree and put it in the hive," says 
Clayton. 

Before leaving, John wedges a log under 
the back of the hive, tipping it forward 
to keep the rain out. A few days later 
Clayton and John move the box to their 
back yard. 

It's not a bad way to spend those sunny 
Vermont days: relaxing in a fragrant 
meadow listening to the steady buzzing 
of bees, opening a wild bee tree and later 
savoring the freshest of honey. You can 
see why it has fascinated Clayton King 
for nearly half a century. c&o 


Barbara Gannon is a free-lance photographer 
who lives in Essex Center. 
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Benningtoris 

Monumental 

Monument 

It's Been There For A Century. 

But Why Is It So Darń BIG? 

By Tyler Resch 


In 1884 a committee said 
the Battle of Bennington 
deserued a monument like 
this. Hiland Hall disagreed, 
and won. 

Illustration courtesy of Tyler Resch 



S INCE IT WAS built 100 years ago, the 
Bennington Battle Monument has 
dominated almost every view of 
Bennington. It is companion and visual 
counterpoint to Mount Anthony, which 
rises just to the Southwest. Like the 
mountain, the monument has become 
engrained in the community's eon* 
sciousness. Its image is repeated daily in 
the logo of the town's newspaper, the 
Bennington Banner, and in the names of 
other local businesses. 

Yet had it not been for the tenacity of 
one man, this towering dolomite obelisk 
might have been a much less impressive 
structure, tucked away on a knoll in Old 
Bennington. It looms over the surround- 
ing landscape today largely because Hi¬ 
land Hall, a former govemor, U.S. 
congressman and State Supreme Court 
justice, madę the last battle of his life the 
struggle to make the Bennington Battle 
Monument truły monumental. 

The evidence of Hall's success stands 
306 feet tali, including the bronze star at 
its peak. By the time it was finished in 
1889, it had cost about $112,000 to build. 
It is morę than 200 feet shorter than the 
Washington Monument, but because of 
the elear view of it for miles around and 
the loftiness of its setting, it sometimes 
seems higher. 

The monument, of course, commem- 
orates the Battle of Bennington of August 
16, 1777, when northem New England's 
settlers proved they could coalesce 
around an independent, even national- 
istic, fighting spirit. The three-hour bat¬ 
tle short-circuited a British strategy that 
would have isolated New England from 
the other colonies. It stung the British 
and the German mercenaries under Gen¬ 
eral "Gentleman Johnny" Burgoyne, and 
it rallied the American forces who, two 
months later, accepted Burgoyne's sur- 
render at the pivotal Battle of Saratoga. 

Historians therefore cali the Battle of 
Bennington the "tuming point of the 
tuming point" of the Revolutionary War. 
Even though the actual fighting took 
place a few miles west of Bennington, in 
Walloomsac, N.Y., the American victory 
prevented Burgoyne's troops from seiz- 
ing supplies in a storehouse on the hill 
where the monument now stands. To 
Vermonters of the late 1800s, the battle 
was one of Vermont's finest hours. 

Yet as the centennial of the battle 
neared, there had been no memoriał built 
to mark the struggle. Hiland Hall led the 
fight to remedy this situation, and he be- 
lieved that no ordinary monument 
would do to mark this extraordinary 
event. 
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Seth Warner , one of the heroes of the 
Battle of Bennington, is depicted in 
stone at the monument site. 

Photograph by Tyler Resch 


Hall was a native son of North Ben¬ 
nington, an honorable politician, metic- 
ulous in his approach to public issues, 
and a prolific writer and historian. At the 
start of the lOth decade of his life he was 
vigorously championing the cause of a 
monument by which the Battle of Ben¬ 
nington would always be remembered. 

Hall had headed the federal commis- 
sion that sorted out land claims when 
California became a State. He had served 
as YermonPs governor for two one-year 
terms, in 1858 and 1859. In the 1860s, 
he moved with his wife, Doiły, to an 
apartment in the Victorian North Ben¬ 
nington mansion built in 1863 by his 
son-in-law, Trenor W. Park, who had 
madę a fortunę as a lawyer in Gold Rush- 
rich California. From his home in what 
has sińce become known as the Park- 
McCullough House, Hall devoted the 
rest of his long life to history. He was 
the second president of the Vermont His- 
torical Society, and in 1868 he wrote his 
voluminous Early History of Vermont, 
which defended the settlers of the New 
Hampshire Grants and castigated the 
treacherous Yorkers who held designs on 


the territory between the Connecticut 
and Hudson Rivers. 

In 1875, Hall was elected founding 
president of the Bennington Historical 
Society. Among the society's ambitious 
goals was to erect a monument to the 
battle. 

The group's 1877 celebration com- 
bined commemoration of the battle with 
the lOOth anniversary of Vermont's dec- 
laration of independence, and there were 
long parades and patriotic speeches by 
local and State dignitaries. President 
Rutherford B. Hayes came to Bennington 
to speak, along with members of his cab- 
inet. 

But, celebrate as they would, there was 
still no monument. State legislation had 
been passed in 1853 and again in 1876 to 
incorporate a Bennington Battle Monu¬ 
ment Association. Vermont promised 
$15,000 if another $5,000 could be raised 
by public solicitation; the States of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, whose 
patriots had played important roles in the 
battle, were invited to contribute — but 
not, of course, New York. (The stone for 
the monument, however, eventually 
came from Sandy Hill, New York.) 

But fund raising languished, and disa- 
greement over a concept for the battle 
monument proved distressing to Hiland 
Hall. A prestigious design committee 
was formed that included the governors 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
plus HalPs friend E.J. Phelps, president 
of the American Bar Association, who 



Dr. Frank J. Hurley, for many years 
Bennington's only surgeon, poses 
in 1909 in his Model 20 Hudson. 

Photograph courtesy of The Bennington Museum 



Workmen stand atop blocks of dolomite 
in this photograph madę during 
construction of the monument, 1887-89. 

Photograph courtesy of Images From the Past 


would be President Cleveland's minister 
to Great Britain, and HalPs grandson-in- 
law, John G. McCullough, who was to 
become governor of Vermont in 1902. 

This august group studied monuments 
through the ages, including the Egyptian 
pyramids, Pompey's Pillar at Alexandria, 
the Nelson Monument in London's Tra- 
falgar Sąuare, and the twin towers of the 
new Brooklyn Bridge, which, at 265 feet, 
were then the tallest structures in the 
city of New York. 

In December of 1884, the committee 
issued an erudite report favoring a sto- 
rytelling or "artistic" approach and en- 
dorsing a model by Professor John H. 
Weir of Yale University for a monument 
20 feet sąuare and 50 feet high, sur- 
rounded by four bronze allegorical stat- 
ues each eight feet high. 

Hall was stunned. He sized up this pro- 
posal by harrumphing, "A little monu¬ 
ment to a great event." It was he who 
had assembled the stellar committee 
that had come to this awful conclusion, 
and now he would have to disagree pub- 
licly with its report. “1 cannot believe," 
he wrote, "that a monument to com- 
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A Matter of 

Monumental 

Maintenance 

By Tyler Resch 

TA 

B—Jor 50 years the Bennington 
1 Monument Association oper- 

m ated the battle monument, 
hiring a caretaker and groundskeeper 
and charging a modest fee. Visitors 
to the monument, which is located 
just off Route 9 in Old Bennington, 
would enter through great bronze 
doors and climb in near-darkness up 
417 Steel steps to the 200-foot obser- 
vation platform for the reward of 
gazing at the countryside through 
vertical stone slits. The view was 
distant but not panoramie,- because 
of the stone's thickness, one can see 
north, south, east and west, but only 
one direction at a time. 

In the 1940s, the association dis- 
covered that its monument needed 
expensive repairs. Trustees of Old 
Bennington Village expressed fear 
about liability if someone were in- 
jured by falling stone. In 1953, the 
association notified the governor 
that it intended to disband, no 
longer able to maintain the struc- 
ture. Rumors spread that the monu¬ 
ment might be razed. 

The State, which already owned 
the site, came to history's rescue, 
placed the monument under juris- 
diction of its Board of Historie Sites, 
and ąuickly madę needed repairs — 
notably exterior repointing. And the 
State wasted little time in installing 
an electric elevator to the observa- 
tion platform. Windows were fitted 
into the lookout slits. The graceful 
rectangular metal staircase, modeled 
after one in a Roman pałace, was 
closed to the public. 

A highlight in the monument's 
history was the time a Vermont gov- 
ernor personally climbed to its cap- 
stone. Governor Robert T. Stafford, 
now a United States senator, re- 
called recently that he did it about 


1960 to settle an argument. 

"A rather acrimonious debate" 
had developed, Stafford said, be- 
tween two State officials — each 
known for a degree of curmudgeonry 
— over the ąuality of the repointing 
of the monument's upper portion. 
Vrest Orton of Weston, then chair- 
man of the State Historie Sites Com- 
mission, understood that the job was 
done poorly; Perry Merrill, commis- 
sioner of forests and parks, thought 
it was hne. 

Governor Stafford, not wishing to 
have two such prominent personages 
engaged in public ąuarrel, decided to 
inspect the work himself. He had 
learned in the Navy to be fearless of 
ladders, and so he climbed out a 
hatch near the summit, then up to 
the peak by means of a short exte- 
rior ladder beneath which there is 
nothing but 300 feet of air. Stafford 
was accompanied by Clayton Bux- 
ton, State sergeant at arms, and 
closely followed by a Bennington 
Banner reporter. 

"When we returned to the ground, 
we advised Mr. Merrill and Mr. Or¬ 
ton that the monument had been 
properly repointed and invited either 
who wished to doubt it to climb the 
monument to see for himself," Staf¬ 
ford said. "Neither decided to do so 
but elected to take Mr. Buxton , s and 



In this 1889 photograph, the monument, 
virtually completed, stands totally 
covered with wooden scaffolding. 

Photograph courtesy of Images From the Past 


my word for it." 

"That ended the dispute," Stafford 
concluded, "and my only regret is 
that the Bennington Banner reporter 
who wrote a story on the matter — 
as he himself said in some anguish 
in his story — had no film in his 
camera that morning." 

The position of caretaker of the 
monument is now held by the aptly 
named Shelley Hight, a sprightly 
woman with a devoted interest in 
history. Hers is one of the few State 
jobs that has among its fringe bene- 
fits a house, which also doubles as 
ticket office and gift shop. Ms. 

Hight, who holds a master's degree 
in anthropology and public archeol- 
ogy, runs the monument seven days 
a week between April 1 and October 
30 with a crew of three. But once a 
year the State hires a woman stee- 
plejack — for a fee of $20 — for the 
very special task of changing the red 
aireraft-warning light bulb attached 
to the monumentu star. 

As a tourist attraction, this giant 
paperweight covers only its immedi- 
ate expenses for the State. In 1986, 
revenues totaled about $24,000 in 
tickets (50 cents each) from 48,000 
visitors, plus nearly $50,000 from 
gift-shop sales. But the structure it- 
self reąuires long-term maintenance 
on a scalę as grand as its height. Ex- 
cess humidity caused by condensa- 
tion on cold stone pervades the 
interior and deteriorates Steel beams 
and iron stairs as well as the ma- 
sonry. Various remedies have been 
tried, including an oil-heating sys¬ 
tem — abandoned during the energy 
crunch of the 1970s — and ventila- 
tion. 

Engineers are giving the monu¬ 
ment a thorough going-over. Last 
year they oversaw $30,000 worth of 
safety-related repairs of its interior, 
including reinforcement of the 
stairs, a safety raił for the long inte¬ 
rior ladder, replacement of the exte- 
rior platform, and removal of 
deteriorated metal floor plates above 
the observation gallery. State build- 
ing officials expect costs in the vi- 
cinity of $300,000 for repointing the 
masonry joints and applying an exte- 
rior water-resistant compound, plus 
an additional $50,000 for completing 
repairs and painting the interior 
metal floors and beams. 
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memorate the important battle of Ben¬ 
nington, that is not of sufficient size and 
height to tower above its surroundings 
and to attract the attention and excite 
the admiration of the distant beholder, 
will command the approval of the public 
either of the three States that contribute 
to its erection or the people of the vicin- 
ity." 

Although he was 89 years old, Hall un- 
dertook a public relations blitz to over- 
power the monument design committee. 
In January of 1885, a petition circulated 
in Bennington that cited "an honest dif- 
ference of opinion" and asked the com¬ 
mittee to withhold a finał decision. Hall 
headed the long list of signatories. He 
wrote letters to newspapers, gave public 
speeches and in April organized a new 
and distinguished design committee of 
no less than 40 members to research the 
opinions of engineers, architects and 
builders on the cost, durability and sta- 
bility of "a massive structure of com- 
manding height/ 7 A smaller monument, 
he said in June, "would remain unknown 
to the world and would dwindle into an 
obscure art gallery." 

In July, as he had hoped, the new ad- 
visory committee recommended a design 
that would be "massive and lofty to com- 
port with the mountains surrounding the 
site." It favored one of several designs by 
artist-architect J. Philipp Rinn of Boston 
for a mammoth granite shaft 301 feet 
high, tapering to a point from a base 37 
feet sąuare. It was a far ery from Professor 
Weir 7 s artistic approach. 

On HalPs 90th birthday, July 20, 1885, 
he was planning his strategy for the Au¬ 
gust 12 annual meeting of the Benning¬ 
ton Historical Society, when a finał 
design decision was to be madę. The 
stage had been well prepared and Hall 
was not disappointed; by the time of the 
meeting, conducted by Vermont Gov. 
Samuel E. Pingree, there was little ar¬ 
gument. HalPs monument won by a 
unanimous vote. The approved design 
was RimTs. The tower, Hall wrote: 

. . . having its foundation on the brow 
of the high hill where stood the old 
revolutionary storehouse that General 
Burgoyne sought to capture . . . would 
beseen and admiredfor its beauty and 
grandem by many thousand residents 
of the vicinity, and by a much greater 
number of travelers from abroad on 
the many miles of railroad that the 
monument would overlook. Such a 
monument I cannot help but hope will 
in due time adorn our old State Arms 
Hill, though I cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to live to see it. 
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Tłte monument stands 306 feet and some 
inches tali , and marks the site of a 

storehouse fuli of supplies desperately 
needed by British troops in 1777. 

Hall, veteran of political wars in the 
halls of Congress as well as in the State 
House in Montpelier, had achieved vic- 
tory. His vision was uncannily accurate: 
The only difference is that today visitors 
come by highway rather than the rail¬ 
road, which proved short-lived. As he had 
predicted, Hall didn't live to see the mon¬ 
ument, but at least when he died on De- 
cember 20, 1885, he knew the lofty tower 
would be built. 

• 

It took two years for the Bennington 
Battle Monument to rise to its fuli height 
against the skies near Mount Anthony. 
The funds came from the State govern- 
ments of Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, the federal government 
and from coins saved and donated by 
thousands of school children. 

In the spring of 1887 a $75,000 con- 
struction contract was signed. The State 
voted an extra $10,000 to acąuire 10 par- 
cels of land so the monument could be 
centered in a sizeable park. Unfortu- 
nately, the scheme reąuired demolition 


of the dignified brick State Arms House, 
where many Bennington Battle Day Cel- 
ebrations had been staged. Yet the plan 
assured a majestic setting for the new 
obelisk. 

The monumenPs five-ton comerstone 
was dedicated on August 16, 1887, the 
llOth anniversary of the battle. Memor- 
abilia filled a cavity in the stone, and 
thousands of members of the Masonie 
Order performed their rituals. Ali 
through 1888 the stone structure grew 
higher by means of a temporary raił linę, 
scaffolding, and a steam-powered eleva- 
tor. 

In November, 1889, as the monu¬ 
ment^ capstone was cemented into 
place, another grand ceremony was held. 
Thirty dignitaries rode the crude elevator 
and took tums standing for a few diz- 
zying moments at the top, waving to a 
crowd of about 3,000 that included many 
descendants of battle veterans. The event 
was covered by reporters from Benning¬ 
ton, Rutland, Burlington, Troy, Boston 
and New York. The Bennington Banner 
reported that when the ceremony ended 
". . . the sun burst forth from the cold 
clouds, and the first sunset upon the Ben¬ 
nington Monument was one of splen¬ 
dor." 

The most extravagant ceremonies 
took place in August, 1891, when the 
monumenPs dedication was combined 
with the centennial of Vermont's admis- 
sion to the Union. A paradę of 4,484 per- 
sons (by actual count) and 511 carriages 
and saddle horses marched through Ben¬ 
nington, and a banąuet was served to 
5,000 under an outsized tent. President 
Benjamin Harrison madę two speeches, 
and there were many other orations, 
prayers and sermons, accounts of the bat¬ 
tle, histories of the State, and "postpran- 
dial ceremonies/ 7 

Now, August 16 is Bennington Battle 
Day, an annual statewide holiday on 
which Bennington stages a big paradę to 
commemorate the battle. The monu¬ 
ment is owned and maintained by the 
State, and Hiland Hall and J. Philipp Rinn 
would surely be happy to know it has 
weathered its first century and remains 
in appreciative hands. Visitors and resi¬ 
dents have reason to applaud the hard- 
fought design decision of 1885 that se- 
lected the "monumental 77 over the "ar¬ 
tistic 77 and brought them the landmark 
the monument has become. 


Tyler Resch is an editor and writer who lives 
in North Bennington and is a member of the 
Vermont Historical Society’s Board of Trust- 
ees. 
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1 live in Cabot, and sometimes the 
winters here — the long, dark nights, 
. the short, gray days — seem to 
sąueeze the walls of our smali log house 
together like a vise. But whenever that 
happened last winter I would hunch 
down by the wood stove and kerosene 
lamp with The Vermont Atlas and Gaz- 
etteer's maże of maps and ponder the fan¬ 
tasy of a dirt-road, end-to-end, 200-mile 
tour of Vermont on my fat-tired, all-ter- 
rain bike. 

Maybe the winter had been a little too 
long. Late in May my wife finally drove 
me, my bike and my gear up to Leadville 
Road in Newport, a ąuiet dirt road about 
a mile west of Lakę Memphremagog. 
There the bright orange gate blocking our 
way into Canada and marking the start 
of my end-to-end tour seemed barely 
connected to reality after my winter's 
worth of dreaming. 

It was already past noon, and I needed 
to be on the road if I were to get in a good 
20 miles that first afternoon. So while 
my six-year-old daughter, Katherine, and 
her friend Ruth told me about a snake 
they had just seen "up in Canada," I 
packed my bike for the long ride on some 
of the most remote roads in Yermont. 


Pedaling 

Through 

Paradise 


Backroading the Length 
Of Vermont on an 
18-Speed Bicycle 

By Burnell Lippy 


I tried to travel as lightly as possible, 
but there was still a lot of food, clothes 
and tools to stuff into the two deep holds 
of my frayed, orange panniers: raisins, 
adjustable wrenches, socks, extra gear 
and brake cables, pliers, matches, flash- 
light, cheese, apples, toothbrush, note¬ 
book, shirt, carrots, sweater. I wanted to 
add the luxury of a soft, fluffy towel, but 


no, too much frivolous bulk and weight; 
I'd use the shirt for drying. 

On top of the panniers came a nylon 
bag stuffed with an old sleeping bag 
whose zipper had not worked in years, a 
nylon hammock with mosąuito netting, 
a nylon rain fly, six aluminum pegs and 
a lightweight rain parka. 

The last thing I tied onto my bike was 
The Yermont Atlas and Gazetteer with 
my pencil-marked route of dirt roads 
down the length of Vermont. 

That night, 25 miles later, I lay down 
to sleep under my rain fly in an old or- 
chard whose tangled branches and dis- 
tant valley views lay sweetly half 
forgotten beside the mucky, overgrown 
and historie Bayley-Hazen Road, built as 
a Revolutionary War military route. 
Dusk moved slowly into the Lowell 
Mountains' long, dark band of woods and 
solitude. 

The only problem on that first half day 
of biking had come in the early evening, 
not long after passing through the fra- 
grance of freshly mown grass in the vil- 
lage of Lowell. Even though I checked my 
map and the road again and again, I could 
not find where the Bayley-Hazen cut off 
from a paved road toward the mountains. 
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And no wonder. "It's not used much any 
morę/' the farmer said to me as he looked 
up from his interrupted supper at the end 
of a hard day's work. 

What he meant was that for a half-mile 
or so just east of his house, the Bayley- 
Hazen is no morę than a faint imprint of 
wagon wheels in a hay field. 

But the farmer also said that if I went 
down to the next farm on the left they 
might give me permission to use the pri- 
vate road that goes up to their camp, 
where I would find a morę traceable sec- 
tion of the Bayley-Hazen, "the old road/' 
he called it — two muddy ruts left over 
from the original route laid out from 
1776 to 1779. 

Except for one wrong turn several days 
later in South Reading, that was the only 
time on the trip I had trouble finding the 
path I had planned during the long 
winter. 

The next day, just after chore time, I 
skirted the calm of Great Hosmer Pond 
in Albany, slipped past the cool, mid- 
morning shade of generał storę porch talk 
in tranąuil Craftsbury, and bounced 
straight south on a washed-out, aban- 
doned road in the Woodbury Mountains. 

And all the while my heavily loaded 
all-terrain bike was handling very well 
over the steep and stony dirt roads of 
northern Vermont. 

Mountain bikes are different from the 
morę familiar 10-speed bikes: motorcy- 
cle style handlebars (so you don't have 
to bend way over to grip them); handy 
handlebar-mounted gear-shifting levers 
(so you don't have to bend way over to 
shift them); extra-sturdy brakes, and lots 
morę gears (eight morę, usually, than the 
10-speed). 

All of these differences, plus the stur- 
dier frame and fat, knobby tires, give the 
all-terrain bike morę strength, morę sta- 
bility, greater traction, stronger braking, 
and morę efficiency in climbing than the 
10-speed. 

They are ideał for Vermont's steep, 
bumpy, back roads. 

The third day, as I pedaled up and down 
and roundabout the dirt roads of Calais, 
Worcester, Middlesex, Moretown, 
Northfield and Roxbury, I could feel the 
basie, day-to-day rhythm of the trip settle 
into my muscles and moods. The routine 
was about 30 miles a day, mostly on 
graded gravel. There was just enough get- 
ting off to push and puli the bike over 
the gullies and fallen trees of what The 
Vermont Atlas and Gazetteer calls 
"primitive" and "impassable" roads to 
give the trip a little extra feeling of ex- 
ploration and adventure. And there were 


just enough momentary intervals of 
paved roads and their zooming dump 
trucks just a few inches from my ear to 
make me appreciate the bumpy and steep 
but ąuiet roads of gravel and dirt I was 
traveling on most of the time. 

Every day of the tour I would search 
my atlas for a ąuiet pond along my route 
where I could tie my hammock between 
two trees for the night. I suppose I 
wanted the still, reflective water and 
contemplative banks for company. Or 
perhaps I merely longed for some wide, 
level, liąuid surface to balance the end 
of a long, hard day of biking. 


". . . to measure every 
grade, hill and mountain 
down the whole length of 
Vermont with just the 
simple , private scales of 
heartbeat and breath." 


But the only pond that ever came my 
way at the end of the day was Beaver 
Pond, half lost at the top of Roxbury 
State Forest. It's shallow and slender, 
barely 200 yards long. But its lily pads 
and tiny island of spruce madę it the fin- 
est bivouac of the trip. 

On all the other nights I merely 
stopped when I couldn't go on because I 
was too tired or it was too dark. My sim¬ 
ple rain fly and wide, strong nylon ham¬ 
mock with attached mosąuito netting 
madę an excellent shelter and bed for 
such casual camping in the steep, rocky 
woods. 

I never built a fire to cook a meal. I 
simply put some cheese on some bread 
or mixed up a little powdered milk, water 
and granola. 

But even so, on some nights, when I 
was too tired to ąuickly fali asleep, my 
mind would drift to fantasies about some 
futurę, official, end-to-end-of-Vermont, 
all-terrain bike trail, with campsites and 
even shelters every 20 or 30 miles. 

Such a trail would fili a recreational 
niche between the rugged, mountain-top 
Long Trail for hikers and the smooth, 
paved-road limits of the fragile 10-speed. 
It would also allow bikers to ąuietly en- 
joy an end-to-end tour of Vermont with- 
out being exposed to the dangers most 
bicyclists now face — trucks, buses and 
cars whizzing by their ears as they pre- 
cariously balance on the skinny shoul- 
ders of paved roads. 


I do not make any claims for my own 
route as the best one, but there is one 
special 10-mile section that makes for 
some soothingly rugged, spirit-refreshing 
touring. 

It begins in Barnard, on a graded gravel 
piece of Chateaugay Road bearing south 
and upstream along Locust Creek. The 
road soon climbs and curves through 
thick evergreens and hardwoods to the 
steep-mountain source of Locust Creek's 
cold, ąuick and clear-flowing waters. 

Just after the top of the ridge, and just 
after your solitude is honed by the silent 
reflections of clouds among the flooded 
trees of a beaver pond, the road becomes, 
for half a mile, merely a rocky stream 
bed, source of the North Branch of the 
Ottauąuechee River. 

Then just after it enters Bridgewater, 
the road crosses a seldom used section of 
the Appalachian Trail and heads ąuickly 
downstream along the North Branch. It 
crosses and reerosses the elear, ąuick 
rock-strewn water on rattly plank 
bridges that link banks of eloąuently 
leaning hemlock and birch. 

Neither on that section of my trip nor 
on any other did I have a fiat tire or any 
other problems with my bike morę se- 
rious than minor adjustments of derail- 
leurs. Also, with the all-terrain bike's 
extra-low gears, I was able to climb any 
hill not blocked by gullies, muck or 
fallen trees. 

On the seventh day of my tour I 
stopped my bike on Weatherhead Hollow 
Road in Guilford, stuck out my hand and 
touched the air of Massachusetts. My 
end-to-end, dirt-road tour of Vermont 
had ended and it was raining, so I biked 
eight ąuick miles back up to Brattleboro, 
where I waited in the Common Ground 
Restaurant to be picked up by my wife. 

It was there that I kept thinking of that 
moment that lay at the heart of the trip 
like a bay leaf deep in a stew. 

It happened that night at Beaver Pond 
in Roxbury. The hoot of an owi had just 
left behind a first-star silence to frame 
the slowly steadying beat of my pulse, 
the deep, resting rhythm of my lungs. 
That's when it came to me why I was 
really doing the end-to-end tour — to in- 
timately, meticulously and sensuously 
measure every grade, hill and mountain 
down the whole length of Vermont with 
just the simple, private scales of heart¬ 
beat and breath. c&> 


Burnell Lippy lives in Cabot and has received 
a fellowship in poetry from the Vermont 
Council on the Arts. 
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ROM THE TIME the first 
' stroke was played in a 
u field in Dorset in 
1886, Vermont golfers have 
enjoyed challenging play 
amid exceptionally beauti- 
ful surroundings. By the 
tum of the century, devo- 
tees were chasing the bali 
across courses in Manches¬ 
ter, Arlington, Brattleboro, 
Bennington, Woodstock, 
Rutland, Hyde Park, St. 
Johnsbury, Greensboro and 
Burlington. Today there are 
morę than 50 courses in the 
State, and each one has 
views that will stop even 
the most jaded golfers in 
their tracks. 

It's morę than just scenie 
vistas that make a gamę of 
golf enjoyable. The design 
of a golf course can offer as 
much pleasure and Informa¬ 
tion as the architecture of a 
building or the lines of a 
vintage automobile. Just as 
an old-auto buff enjoys the 


Fords and Chevies of the 
past, so the devotee of golf, 
a gamę rich in history, can 
find pleasure in golf courses 
put together by great de- 
signers of the past. Old- 
fashioned features such as 
smali raised tee boxes, sand 
cross-bunkers, buried stone 
walls, and tiny raised greens 
can be as attractive to the 
knowing golfer's eye as a 
spectacular series of holes 
on a modern course. 

Vermont has its share of 
fascinating older courses, 
and it has modern courses 
with the most up-to-date 
designs and amenities. It 
has courses that harmonize 
delightfully with their local 
environment and seem an 
almost natural expression of 
the land, and it has beauti- 
fully landscaped courses 
with considerable formal el- 
egance. This guide will 
sample some of the most 
outstanding of each. 


Although we cite only 
eleven in this article, each 
of the remaining 43 courses 
in Vermont offers its own 
special charm. Greens fees 
vary widely and are subject 
to change. We have rated 
them as inexpensive ($8 to 
$12), moderate ($13 to $20) 
and expensive ($21 and up). 
Cali ahead for current infor- 
mation. 

Barre Country Club 

As you'd expect, there's 
no shortage of startling 
mountain views in these 
parts. Pick the rangę you 
wish to see and there are 
courses that look right at it. 
Barre Country Club slowly 
reveals a panorama of 
north-central Vermont as 
you progress around its 
challenging 18 holes. This 
is a course that fits per- 
fectly with the undeveloped 
naturę of the surrounding 
land, even hides in it. It's 
not the easiest place in the 
world to find, and a cali to 
the clubhouse for starting 
times and directions is sug- 
gested. Once you're there, 
rock outeroppings, blind 
shots and a surplus of roll¬ 
ing terrain give a decided 
advantage to those who are 
making a return visit. 

Alongside and behind the 
fifth tee, an old road is 
framed by majestic maples. 
If you hit it long, your tee 
shot can be aimed over the 
first pine in a nearby linę 
on this 480-yard par five. 
The lOth begins a string of 
diverse, challenging and 
stimulating holes, but Barre 
saves its finest prospect for 
the elevated tee of the 16th 
hole. CamePs Hump and 
the backbone of the Green 
Mountains stretch out be- 
yond this tilted bi-level 
green engulfed in sand. 

It never seems crowded 
here due to limited play and 
good hole-to-hole isolation. 
Amenities include a com- 
fortable knotty pine bar. 

Fees are on the high side of 
moderate. The course plays 


6,450 yards from the rear 
tees to a par of 71. 

Directions: From down- 
town Barre, take Route 14 
north. Watch for the club 
sign on the right. Phone: 
476-7658. 

Sugarbush Golf Club 

If it's sheer visual extrav- 
agance you're after, Sugar¬ 
bush boasts the greatest 
number of scenie views for 
your money. Scarcely a hole 
can be played without one 
horizon or the other open- 
ing up to a view of the 
basin and beyond. In his ca- 
reer of designing morę than 
400 courses around the 
world, it's doubtful that 
Robert Trent Jones was 
given another piece of land 
with morę mountainous 
terrain. Fairways are nar- 
row, there is not a fiat 
chunk of ground big enough 
to level an R.V. on, and bor- 
ders between you and virgin 
forest are no wider than 
sidewalks. Never mind the 
ratings, this is the most dif- 
ficult course in Vermont, 
and will therefore issue a 
challenging cali to golfing 
connoisseurs who love self- 
torture. 

The panoramie outlook 
from the first tee is striking, 
but it continues on the 
fourth green, and there's a 
continuation of that view 
north on the seventh fair- 
way. After a blind drive to 
the crest of a hill, you're 
faced with a long downhill 
approach on this 433-yard 
par four. The heart-shaped 
green is flanked by twin 
traps. 

The downhill 449-yard 
par-five 14th hole features 
southem views from its ele- 
vated tee, a narrow dogleg 
fairway bordered by forest, 
and a pond directly adjacent 
to the ąuick, difficult put- 
ting surface. These thrills 

Spńtigfield's Crown Point 
Country Club fits 
beautifully into its 
surroundings. 
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don't come cheap. Rates at 
Sugarbush are expensive 
and you'11 probably want to 
add on a cart rental unless 
you walk everywhere that 
you play. The vigorous hike 
will eventually detract from 
your golf, (probably as you 
walk from the 16th green to 
the 17th tee, if not before). 

Directions: Travel four 
miles south of Waitsfield on 
Route 100, then turn right 
onto the Sugarbush ski area 
access road. Drive about a 
mile and look for a sign and 
a left turn. Proceed another 
mile to the clubhouse. 
Phone: 583-2722. 

Farm Resort 

You've got to like a place 
that uses a cow on a weath- 
ervane for its logo, and this 
is indicative of the informal 
atmosphere in Morristown 
at the nine-hole Farm Re¬ 
sort. The 180-acre modem- 
ized farm also features 
hiking, fishing and lawn 
sports in the summer and 
cross-country skiing from 
your door in winter. You 
can gazę out toward the 


Worcester Rangę, and addi- 
tional entertainment is pro- 
vided by an occasional 
smali piane approaching the 
Morrisville-Stowe Airport. 

The third hole is a 473- 
yard uphill par five, bor- 
dered by spruce woods, that 
carries you to the height of 
land. Its tilted multi-level 
green is slick and tricky, 
but offers the best unob- 
structed outlook. Back 
down on the fiat, on a 
course with a good diversity 
of holes, the 382-yard sev- 
enth is one of the best natu- 
ral water holes around. 

Originally designed as an 
18-hole par-three course by 
Geoffrey Cornish and Wil¬ 
liam Robinson in 1969, 

Farm Resort is inexpensive 
and usually uncrowded. The 
layout can be stretched to 
6,232 yards by taking two 
trips around from the rear 
tees. Reserving starting 
times is recommended dur- 
ing weekends. 

Directions: On the west 
side of Route 100 six miles 
north of Stowe, three miles 
south of Morrisville. Phone: 
888-3525. 


Stowe Country Club 

The construction of the 
Stowe course in 1956 ush- 
ered in the era of resort golf 
in Vermont. Until then golf 
in the Green Mountains had 
been played mostly at pri- 
vate or municipal courses. 
But with the Stowe Country 
Club, a ski resort found an 
occupation, besides clearing 
new trails, for those off-sea- 
son months. The concept 
has been expanded upon 
throughout the world, and a 
science has been madę of 
integrating golf courses 
with second homes and cre- 
ating year-round recrea- 
tional areas. 

The course begins with a 
fine view of the Worcester 
rangę, but goes on to reveal 
every other horizon. The 
third tee is enhanced by a 
well-planned flower bed and 
adds a Southern view to the 
dominant easterly outlook. 
Best turn your attention to 
the golf at hand, however ; 
this is a tough 428-yard par 
four on which the last 50 
yards rise up from a creek 
to a protected green. 

Ali amenities are top 
flight. Ample locker facili- 
ties, professional food and 
bar service, a well-equipped 
pro shop, and a driving 
range/practice area comple- 
ment a well-maintained 
course that can be satisfac- 
torily negotiated by a wide 
rangę of players. 

This concept 
is at the 
very 
heart of 



resort golf: let everyone en- 
joy themselves. Many 
greens are level and accept- 
ing, and greenside mound- 
ing and saving traps prevent 
your bali from going far 
astray. 

The course is short (only 
5,829 yards from the middle 
tees), the season short, and 
the rates expensive, but it's 
well worth a visit. 

Directions: One mile 
northwest of Stowe Village 
on Route 108. Phone: 253- 
4269. 

Mount Snów 
Country Club 

Resort golf ideas also 
flourish at Mount Snów. 
Here many an errant tee 
shot will find, instead of 
dense woods, a carpet of 
luxurious grass from which 
widely spaced trees grow. 
Hence, Mount Snów, which 
features superb views of the 
nearby mountains, has the 
feel of a landscaped park. 

Like nearby Stratton, 
Mount Snów pays much at¬ 
tention to instruction. Its 
golf school has tutored 
thousands of players in its 
nearly two decades. Two- 
and five-day packages are 
available throughout the 
season. Ample practice fa- 
cilities include three put- 
ting greens, two driving 
ranges, videotape analysis 
areas, and a flock of tanned, 
patient instructors. The 
open, forgiving rough zones 
and huge greens will boost 
anyone's confidence. 

The seventh hole begins 
with a fine Southern expo- 
sure. Four marshy ponds 
outlined by reeds compli- 
cate the end of this hole 
and all of the eighth. The 
llth is the longest hole in 
Vermont, 618 yards from 
the back tee. 

You must cali ahead at 
Mount Snów, and time your 
arrival so it doesn't conflict 
with lessons. The entire 
golf school heads out onto 
the course in the moming 
and afternoon. Watch 
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closely for the turn from 
Route 100 to this moder- 
ately priced course. The par- 
72 layout is 6,819 yards 
from the back tees, and 
that's as long as they get in 
the State. 

Directions: Heading south 
on Route 100 into West 
Dover, watch for sign and 
access road on right. Phone: 
464-3333. 

Burlington Country 
Club 

The science of manicur- 
ing the landscape has be- 
come an art at the 
Burlington Country Club. 
Designed by Donald Ross in 
1924, the course is a show- 
case of his work in that era, 
and features an unusual lay¬ 
out. Two loops encircle an 
inner estate, and never do 
you conflict with morę than 
one other hole. Mainte- 
nance here is among the 
best in Vermont. Fairway 
turf is tight and firm, and 
the bali sits perched on the 
carpet. Greens are immacu- 
late and quite speedy. 


Despite a warm reception 
in the pro shop, this is a 
private course and the price 
you have to pay to be a part 
of it (even for four hours) is 
substantial. That privilege 
is only available after 2 
p.m., before Memoriał Day 
and after Labor Day. Carts 
are also mandatory, and all 
this places it firmly in the 
expensive category for the 
golfing connoisseur. Please 
cali ahead to make your ar- 
rangements. 

The first hole may be the 
best opener in the State. A 
30-foot-deep depression bi- 
sects the driving zonę. 
Stately oaks linę the right 
side of the fairway and one 
guards the green's left front. 
Views of the Adirondacks, 
Sugarbush, the Champlain 
Valley and CamePs Hump 
are surpassed by the scene 
at the shared fifth and 16th 
tees. Two immense poplars 



frame the tee. A flower bed 
enhances the foreground, 
and Mount Mansfield forms 
the backdrop. Many con- 
sider this the finest golfing 
experience in the State. 

Directions: From UVM's 
main campus, go south on 
South Prospect St., past 
Redstone campus approxi- 
mately one-half mile. En- 
trance is on left. Phone: 
864-9532. 

Equinox Country 
Club 

In 1895 George Orvis laid 
out six golfing holes behind 
the Equinox House and or- 
ganized the Hillside Golf 
Club. Expansion followed 
the next year, but the club 
soon ran into trouble be- 
cause of the popularity of 
the adjoining Ekwanok 
course. In 1927 Walter 
Travis formalized an 18- 
hole layout, renamed Equi- 
nox. The charm and historie 
quality of the course remain 
today, and the outstanding 
features are many at this 
golfing treasure. 

Travis was an Australian 


immigrant who took up golf 
at the age of 35 and won 
the U.S. Amateur in 1900, 
1901 and 1903. He loved 
Vermont, and he and his 
wife are buried near the 
Equinox course. 

Approaching the club- 
house you'11 see a bed of an- 
nual flowers, evergreens, 
lilacs, and well-kept shrub- 
bery. Then there's the 
sweeping visual expanse on 
the first tee. The wildly 
slanting fifth fairway is 
bounded on the left by an 
old stone wali and a linę of 
oak, mapie, and cherry 
trees. Next is the architec- 
turally exquisite series of 
mounded traps in the driv- 
ing zonę on number seven, 
the view from the lOth tee, 
the oft-photogaphed 13th 
green perched on a hillside, 
and the bunkers around the 
putting surfaces of holes 14 
and 16. And finally there's 
the grove of white birch 
with a monster oak in the 
middle, beside the 18th tee. 

Golf here is highlighted 
by a multitude of smali, 
fast, three-level greens. The 
same smali creek disturbs 
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seven of the holes, the sand 
is strategically placed and 
plentiful, and terrain is 
often a challenging factor. 

This moderately priced 
par 70 has a fully stocked 
pro shop and a comfortable 
bar with a perfect porch 
overlooking play on the 
ninth green. Cali ahead for 
starting times and practice 
up on your putting. 

The Ekwanok Country 
Club and Manchester Coun¬ 
try Club, both private 
courses nearby, are also out- 
standing. 

Directions: One hundred 
yards east of The Equinox 
in Manchester. Phone: 362- 
3223. 

St. Johnsbury 
Country Club 

Just north of St. Johns¬ 
bury are nine holes con- 
structed by former 
champion Willy Park Jr., 
winner of the 1887 and 
1889 British Open. The 
Park family was influential 
in Scottish golf from the 
1840s on, and Willy Park Sr. 
won the first British Open 


at Prestwick in 1860. In his 
1896 book The Gamę of 
Golf, the younger Park 
States: 

"There should, therefore, 
be a certain proportion of 
holes at each of which the 
long driver, by reason of his 
long driving, can save a 
stroke; and there should 
also be a certain proportion 
of holes at which the player 
who can handle his iron and 
his putter skillfully has a 
like advantage." 

There is this and much 
morę at the St. Johnsbury 
Country Club. There are no 
fiat spots on this 3,000-yard 
course, which offers an 
abundance of pleasurable 
outlooks. I have never seen 
anything elsewhere like 
holes one, seven, and nine. 
As with any great course, 
this layout can be enjoyed 
by a player of any ability, 
but will reward admirably 
the precise few who can 
choose their spots and make 
their shots. 

The iron player will find 
immediate advantage at 
number one, a severe dog- 
leg, straight uphill, to an 


unseen green. Your ap- 
proach must be carefully 
played lest you end up in 
the cherry, ash, mapie, 
birch, and tulip trees that 
embrace it. A walk through 
the woods and you emerge 
to an antiąue bali washer 
and an outlook that frames 
the second hole in distant 
hills. There is a splendid di- 
versity of holes here, and 
the pattern of dramatic 
views, shapely trees, and 
clever shotmaking is often 
repeated. Besides all that, 
it's inexpensive and casual. 

Directions: Course is on 
the west side of Route 5, six 
miles north of St. Johns¬ 
bury. Phone: 748-9894. 

Richford Country 
Club 

If you believe interesting 
northem golf ends at Stowe 
or St. Johnsbury, you've 
never toured from there to 
the Canadian border. Co- 
pley Country Club in Mor- 
risville originally saw dual 
use as an airport and golf 
course. Hyde Park and 
Hardwick both boasted 


courses at the tum of the 
century. Newport's club 
overlooks Lakę Memphre- 
magog and Alburg's braces 
against the winds of Lakę 
Champlain. The club at Or- 
leans has hosted the Ver- 
mont Amateur morę often 
than any other in the State. 
The grounds at Mountain 
View in Greensboro have 
been golfed upon sińce the 
late 1890s, and the cows 
that trimmed the fairways 
have only been gone sińce 
1960! You won't be disap- 
pointed at Enosburg Falls 
either. 

But if you wish to have 
nine holes of golf to your- 
self, try Richford on a 
weekday moming. Perched 
on a south-facing hillside, 
the club gazes out at Jay 
Peak. Wildflowers abound 
on these pastorał links. This 
spot is as far from stuffy 
country club golf as it is 
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from downtown Boston. 

And it's as close to Canada 
as you can get; a hooked 
second shot on the eighth 
and you may need the Bor- 
der Patrol to retrieve your 
bali. That's Quebec through 
those woods. 

The 410-yard par-four 
fourth is a standout. Keep 
your drive as far left as pos- 
sible or you'11 fali prey to 
the alluring gorge on the 
right. The only consolation 
of a long uphill second shot 
is the fiat green it may 
eventually encounter. 

To cali this club inexpen- 
sive and informal would be 
an understatement. At 
times it can be hard to find 
someone to take your 
greens fees. But be surę to 
arrive before league time; 
the folks up here are starved 
for golf, and when work lets 
out and the parking lot fills 
with pickups, watch out! 

Directions: Go north out 
of Richford on Route 139 
about one mile. Make a 
right and go another mile, 
the clubhouse is on your 
left. Phone: 848-3527. 

Crown Point 
Country Club 

Another of Vermont's 
hidden treats is the Crown 
Point Country Club north 
of Springfield. Cut from 
rolling farmland in 1958, 
there is not a condo, or 
scarcely a house in sight 
from its 18 holes. In the 
way it fits into the natural 
environment, Crown Point 
is tops. William Mitchell 
designed the course, which 
was constructed by a large 
community work force from 
Springfield. Mount Ascut- 
ney is visible, and flowers 
and shrubs blend with wil- 
lows, maples and pine. A 
historical notę — the 
Crown Point Military Road, 
used to supply Fort Ticon- 
deroga, borders the lOth 
hole. 

Most of all, Crown Point 
has many excellent golf 
holes. The sixth com- 


mences a fine string of nine 
holes. This bending and 
beautiful par four is all laid 
out in front of you from the 
teeing vantage point. Smali 
pines and three fairway 
traps dot the left, and tali 
maples form the right side 
boundary with the ninth 
hole. At 154 yards, the 
ninth is a photogenic and 
challenging par three. From 
an elevated tee in the trees 
you must strike the bali 
perfectly with the correct 
club to cross the pond, 
avoid greenside trees and 
hołd this smali, crowned, 
ąuick green. 

They play 'til the snów 
flies at this moderately 
priced club. There's a driv- 
ing rangę, and an interesting 
menu and fuli bar are avail- 
able in season. 

Directions: 2.5 miles 
north of Springfield out Elm 
St. Course on west side of 
Weathersfield Center Road. 
Phone: 885-2703. 

Rutland Country 
Club 

This is one course that 
succeeds on every front. 

Golf in Rutland began in 
the mid-1890s. A growing 
membership bought the 
382-acre Baxter farm in 
1902 and hired George Low, 
runner-up in the 1899 U.S. 
Open and pro at Ekwanok, 
to design nine holes. Five of 
these are intact today, as is 
the back nine added by 
Wayne Stiles in 1927. 

Today this excellent test 
of a golfer's skills is en- 
hanced by carefully planned 
landscaping, first-class up- 
keep, magnificent old trees 
and orchards, and spectacu- 
lar views of Wallingford^ 
White Rocks, the Killington 
rangę and beyond. The 
course is short, and to to- 
day's long hitter many sec¬ 
ond shots will be played 
with short irons. But the 
greens are smali, tilted, the 
fastest in the State, and sur- 
rounded by 45 greenside 
sand traps. 


Vermont Lung 
Association 
Golf Card 

One way to play many 
of Vermont's golf cours- 
es, especially the ones 
that are otherwise pri- 
vate, is to buy a Ver- 
mont Lung Association 
Golf Card. It costs $40 i 
and gives the holder I 
one free round of play I 
at 20 of 43 courses in fi 
the State, within fi 
specified limits. For II 
information, cali II 
800-642-3288, in I 
Vermont, or 802- I 
863-6817, outside I 
the State. ŁJ 


The 145-yard third is one 
of the original holes that 
has gotten tougher over the 
years due to lengthening of 
the tee, settling of portions 
of the green, and additional 
traps that eliminate any- 
thing but an aerial assault. 
The other par 3 on the front 
side is one of the toughest 
one-shot holes in the State, 
involving 232 yards of carry 
uphill over a brook to a 
crowned, rejecting putting 


surface. From here, a 1905 
article in The Vermonter 
State magazine advises: 

"It is well worth one's 
while to climb up through 
the club's apple orchard and 
follow the winding bridle 
path that leads through a 
big pasture to the crest of a 
hill, where, seated in the 
shade of a mammoth oak, 
among the ferns, one may 
enjoy as lovely a prospect as 
is to be found within the 
borders of the State." 

Golfers need not sidetrack 
any longer as this is the site 
of most of the back nine. A 
series of demanding natural 
holes, all with difficult 
greens, culminates at the 
17th tee, with its sweeping 
view of the countryside. 

A new clubhouse is in the 
works for 1988 to replace 
the old farm buildings that 
have served well for 80 
years. Fees are on the ex- 
pensive side and an advance 
cali is suggested. 

Directions: Merchants 
Row downtown becomes 
Grove St. Follow it north 
1.5 miles, the course is on 
your left. Phone: 773-9153. 


Bob Labbance, a dedicated 
golf er, co-authored a book last 
year entitled Vermont Golf 
Courses: A Player's Guide, The 
New England Press, Shelburne, 
VT 05482. 


Each of Vermont's courses has its own chartn; 
Woodstock Country Club. 
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Choose the beautiful Vermont Life Wall Calendar, illus- 
trated with Vermont's spectacular countryside, back roads, 
quiet places and the people who make it special. Newly 
redesigned with larger photos for 1989. 

Or select the Vermont Life Engagement Book, each week 
generously spread before you with a seasonal color photo 
and ready to record your appointments, plans and notes. 

Available July 1. New England's popular choice. 


"Calendars łhat consistently capture 
the essence of Vermont" 

— RUTLAND HERALD 


1989 Wall Calendar, 1989 Engagement Book, 

8 x KM, WC9010, $5.95 5 3 4 x 8'A, EB9011, $6.95 



TRAVEL VERMONT 

The Best of the Green Mountain State 

By Andrew L. Nemethy 

Ali the information you need to plan a thoroughly fulfilling and relax- 
ing visit to Vermont. Start your adventure at Lakę Champlain, Camel's 
Hump or in the Northeast Kingdom. Visit the Bennington Museum or 
the Billings Farm in Woodstock. 

TRAVEL VERMONT provides 16 tours organized by region, each in- 
cluding a well-planned travel route, highlights of things to do and see 
along the way, tips for places to stop and linger, and a wealth of insider 
information. 

TRAVEL VERMONT is a heavily illustrated guide with spectacular 
color photography of places worth enjoying in Vermont. A map accom- 
panies each tour, making backroad travel easy and always rewarding. 
There are even special sections at the end of each chapter on bicycle 
touring, water sports and hiking. 

This is a practical, comprehensive guide from Yermont's authoritative 
travel magazine, Vermont Life. 

x 11, paperbound, illus., 136 pp., TRY031, $11.95 
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"The excellent State magazine, Vermont Life, has fashioned a 
well-nigh irresistible tribute to the Green Mountain State." 

— BOOKLIST. 


THE YERMONT EXPERIENCE 


Edited by Susan Bartlett Weber 
Introduction by Tom Slayton 

A marvelous book from Vermont 
Life, THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE is 
a collection of Vermont's best color pho- 
tography illustrating the Vermont in- 
sights of authors like Robert Frost, Noel 
Perrin, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, George 
Aiken, David Budbill, Ellen Bryant 
Voigt, and many morę. There are nearly 
100 color photographs, many in full- 
page and two-page displays. 

THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE is a 
journey through time — an expression 
of affection, awe, delight, and spiritual 
fulfillment in the land and people who 
cali Vermont home. It is a book of last- 
ing beauty and value, meant to be read 
many times over — a gift worth giving. 

Susan Bartlett Weber is managing edi- 
tor of the Vermont Historical Society's 
publications. Tom Slayton is editor of 
Vermont Life Magazine. 

10y 2 x 10V 2 , cloth, illus., 156 pp., TVE030, 
$ 29.95 
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To order, cali 802-863-4050 

or use the handy coupon on this page. 


r 


YES, please send the following Vermont Life titles. 

Qty. Amount 

THE VERMONT EXPERIENCE, $29.95 _ _ 

(plus 3.50 postage & handling) 

TRAVEL VERMONT, $11.95 _ _ 

(plus 3.00 postage & handling) 

1989 WALL CALENDAR, $5.95 _ _ 

(plus 2.00 postage &t handling) 

1989 ENGAGEMENT BOOK, $6.95 _ _ 

(plus 2.00 postage & handling) 

Total _ 


I am enclosing payment of $_ 

Charge my □ VISA □ MASTERCARD 

ACCT. #_ 



Signature_ 

Your name_ 

Street_ 

Town_State_Zip 

Please send your order with payment to: 

Vermont Life Order Service 
126 Intervale Road 

SU88AD Burlington, Yermont 05401 


Yermont residents please add 4% sales tax to orders delivered to Yermont addresses. 










































Compiled by 
Alberta M. Mattson 
and Carolan Pratt 


Opecial 
^ Events 

JUNE 


2-5: 32nd Vt. Dairy Fest. Paradę, 
exhib., B-B-Q. Enosburg Falls. 
Info: 933-2513. 

4-5: Bennington Dust-Off Car 
Show. Info: 823-5072. 

11-12: Vermont Bird Confer- 
ence. Lyndon State College. 
Info: 457-2779. 

15: Plymouth Strawberry Fest. 

5-9 p.m. Camp Plymouth State 
Park. Info: 672-5305. 

17- 19: Quechee Balloon Fest. 
Info: 457-3555, 295-7900. 

18- 19: Antiąue Car Show. Essex 
Jct. Fairgrounds. Info: 864-6003. 

23; Dorset Strawberry Fest. 6 & 
7:15 p.m., United Church. Info: 
867-2260. 

23- 24: 31st Antiąue Show & 
Sale. Weathersfield Ctr. Info: 
263-9222. 

24- 25: Country Fair. St. Pauls 
Church, White River Jct. Info: 
(603) 298-5557. 

24- 26: Vt. Food Fest. Burlington. 
Info: 472-6120, 864-6674. 

25 Randolph Garden Club 
Flower Show. 1-4 p.m., United 
Church. Info: 728-3228. Dum- 
merston Strawberry Supper. 
5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. Info: 387- 
4621 Hartford Village Straw¬ 
berry Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., 
United Church of Christ. Info: 
763-7882 St. Johnsbury Kids 
Summerfest. 1-4 p.m., Fair¬ 
banks Museum. Info: 748-2372. 

25- 26: Americana Unlimited 
Antiąues. Essexjct. Fair¬ 
grounds. Info: 862-3266. 

26: Brownington Antiąue Gas 
& Steam Engine Show. Old 


Stone House Museum. Info: 754- 
2022. Guilford Goat Show. 
Fairgrounds. Info: 263-5691. 
Taste of Sugarbush. Food 
fest., Warren. Info: 496-3409. 

30: E. Montpelier Strawberry 
Fest. 5-8:30 p.m., Old Brick 
Church. Info: 223-5557. 


JULY 


1. Quechee Strawberry Fest. 6-8 

p.m., Comm. Church. Info: 295- 
3619. 

1-4: Woodstock Summer Fest. 

6-10 p.m., U.H.S. Info: 457-3981. 

2: St. Stephen’s Church Peasant 
Market. Middlebury. Info: 388- 
7200. No. Pomfret Strawberry 
Supper. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m., Town 
Hall. Info: 457-2892. 

3: 213th Lndependence Cele- 
bration. Fireworks, Bakers 
Field, Wilmington. Info: 464- 
8092 King St. Area Youth 
Program. 5-8 p.m. B-B-Q & 
concert. Perkins Pier, Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 862-6736, 864-6674. 

3-9: Middlebury Fest. On the 
green. Info: 388-4961. 

7: Greensboro Bend Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., St. Mi- 
chaels Parish Hall. Info: 533- 
2377. 

8-9: Norwich Fair. Fri. 5 p.m., 


lobster supper. Sat. 10 a.m., par¬ 
adę. Info: 649-1614. 

8-10: Bennington Museum An¬ 
tiąue Show. Monument Elem. 
Sch. Info: 447-1571. Vt. Quilt 
Fest. Norwich Univ., Northfield. 
Info: 773-6563, 492-3590. 

9: Craftsbury Common An¬ 
tiąues & Uniąues Fest. Info: 
655-0006. Chelsea Flea Mkt. 
Info: 685-4860. 

10: Midsummer Fest. Vt. College, 
Montpelier. Info: 229-9408. 
Woodstock Century Crafts 
Day. Billings Farm & Museum. 
Info: 457-2355. 

13 Roberts Brothers Circus. 

Bennington. Info: 447-3311. 

14: E. Corinth Flea Market. Info: 
439-5547 Woodstock Fair. St. 

James Church. Info: 457-1727. 

15- 17: Morrisville Hot Air Bal¬ 
loon Rally. Info: 888-7845. 

16: Lion’s Club Auction. 9 a.m., 
Haynes Hall, Wilmington. Info: 
464-8671 Bethel Flea Market. 
Info: 234-5150. Grafion 
Church Fair. Info: 843-2307. 
Irasburg Church Fair. Info: 
754-8849, 6959. New Haven 
Fest. Concert, B-B-Q. Info: 453- 
4748. 

16- 17: Bread & Puppet Circus. 

1-10 p.m., Glover. Info: 525- 
3031 Tunbridge N.E. Ox- 


Pull. 9 a.m. Info: 476-6428. 

20: Derby Country Homes 
Tour. 10 a.m-4 p.m. Info; 988- 
267*7 Middlebury House & 
Garden Tours. 1-4 p.m. Info: 
758-2300. 

21: Chicken Pie Supper. So. 

Hero United Church of Christ. 5 
& 6:30 p.m. Info: 372-4642. 
21-24: 30th Swanton Fest. Info: 
868-7200. Conn. Valley Fair. 

Memoriał Field, Bradford. Info: 
222-5231, 4664. 

23: E. Dover Fire Dept. Auc¬ 
tion. 10 a.m., Dover Common 
Info: 464-8092, 3333. E. Poult- 
ney Smorgasbord. 5-7 p.m , 
Baptist Church. Info: 287-9052. 
Poultney Flea Market. Ma¬ 
sonie Tempie. Info: 287-9052. 
Windsor County Field Day. 
Barlows Field, Springfield. Info: 
885 4920 Woodstock H.S. An¬ 
tiąue Market. Info: 457-3437. 
23-24: Northfield Slavic Fest. 8 
p.m., Dole Aud., Norwich Univ. 
Info: 485-2165. 

24: Starksboro Chicken B-B-Q. 

Noon-4 p.m., fire house. Info: 
453-3597, 2058. 

28- 30: Rockingham Old Home 
Days. Fri. eve. dance, Sat. eve. 
fireworks. Bellows Falls. Info: 
463-3543. 

29- 30: Rutland County Maple- 
rama. Programs, displays. Holi- 
day Inn. Info: 287-9052.” 

30- 31: Stowe Barn Sale. Elem 
Sch. Info: 253-7418. 

31: Starksboro Chicken B-B-Q. 
Noon-4 p.m., fire station. Info: 
453-2058. 


AUGUST 


4: So. Hero Summer Bazaar. 

United Church of Christ. Info: 
372-4642. 

5- 7: Vt. Antiąue Show. 

Snowshed Lodge, Killington. 
Info: 457-3437. Lincoln Ctr. 
Country Hill Holiday. Info: 
453-2131. 

6 : Belmont Community Guild 
Bazaar. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Mt. 

Holly Sch. Info: 259-2248. 
Townshend Hospital Fair 
Day. Info: 365-7773- 

6- 7: Washington County Field 
Days. Newtiall Field, Middlesex. 
Info: 244-7149, 496-5606. 
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Champlain Valley Gem & 
Minerał Show. So. Burlington 
H.S., Info: 863-5980. 

7: Pilgrimage to Rockingham 
Mtg. House. 3 p.m. Info: 463- 
3941 Antiąuarian Book Fair. 
Woodstock Inn. Info: 457-3767. 

9-13 Addison County Field 
Days. Rte. 17, New Haven. Info: 
545-2557. 

10: Dorset Church Fair. 1-4 p.m. 
Info: 867-2260. Morgan Horse 
Farm Open House. Wey- 
bridge. Info: 388-2011. 

11: Greensboro Bend Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5, 6 , 7 p.m. St. Mi- 
chaels Parish Hall. Info: 533- 
2377. 

12-14: 29th Stowe Antiąue & 
Classic Car Rally. Info: 253- 
7321 Bennington Battle 
Weekend. Paradę, B-B-Q. Info: 
447-3311. 

13 West Newbury Summer 
Fest. Concert, flea mkt., crafts. 9 
a.m. Info: 429-2306, 2402. Thet- 
ford Hill Fair. Chicken dinner, 
contra-dancing. 1-5 p.m. Info: 
785-2779 Dummerston 
Church Fair. Info: 387-4621. E. 
Poultney Day. Flea mkt., crafts. 
Roast beef dinner, 5-7 p.m. Bap- 
tist Church. Info: 287-9052. 

14: Brownington Museum 
Open House. Info: 754-2022. 

16: Kent Museum’s Vermont 
Day. Calais. Info: 828-2291, 223- 
5660 . 

17-21: Orleans County Fair. Bar¬ 
ton Fairgrounds. Info: 525-3555. 

18: Turkey Dinner. So. Hero 
United Church, 5 & 6:30 p.m. 
Info: 372-4642. So. Royalton 
Smorgasbord. 5 & 6 p.m., 
United Church. Info: 763-7730. 

19-21: Vergennes Bicentennial. 
Races, concert, pioneer encamp- 
ment. Info: 658-9300. Deerfield 
Valley Fair. Wilmington. Info: 
464-8092. Franklin County 
Field Days. Highgate. Info: 827- 
3809. 

20: Woodbury Fire Dept. Auc- 
tion. Info: 456-7070. 

25-28: Caledonia County Fair. 

Lyndonville. Info: 626-5917, 

9458. 

27-28: Bondville Fair. Info: 297- 
2365. 

29-Sept. 5: Champlain Valley 
Expo. Info: 878-5545- 


"Summer aftemoon — summer aftemoon; 
to me those have always been 
the two most beautiful words 
in the Engłish language." 

— Henry James 


AL iteraryPrize 


In cooperation with Green Mountain Power Corp., Vet~mont 
Life will co-sponsor the Ralph Nading Hill Jr. Literary Prize, a 
$1,500 cash award to be given annually to a Vermont author 
for a previously unpublished literary work. 

The award was established and funded by Green Mountain 
Power to honor the literary contributions and life of Ralph 
Nading Hill, one the States best-known writers and historians 
and a member of the Wermont Life Advisory Board. Mr. Hill 
died last December at the age of 70. 

Entries may be essays, short stories, plays or poetry. The fo- 
cus of the work must be Vermont — some aspect of the place, 
its people, history, or values. Deadline for entries is Novem- 
ber 1 of this year and they should be sent to Stephen C. Terry 
at Green Mountain Power, 25 Green Mountain Lane, South 
Burlington, VT 05401. This years winner will be announced in 
February, 1989. 



JUNE 


3-5: Art’s Alive Fest. Outdoor ex- 
hibits. Perkins Pier, Burlington. 
Info: 864-7528. 

5: Sagę City Symphony. Green- 
wald Hall, Bennington College. 
Info: 447-3311. 

10- 12: Discover Jazz Fest. 9 p.m.- 
1 a.m.; Church St., Burlington. 
Info: 863-1648. 

11: Belvidere Bluegrass Fest. 11 

a.m .-8 p.m. Info: 644-5014. 

11- 12: Bennington Arts & Crafts 
Fest. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Info: 442- 
9624. 


JULY 


1-4: Once Upon A Mattress. 8 

p.m.; Chandler Musie Hall, Ran- 
dolph. Info: 728-5279, 9878. 

14. Brownsville Jazz Vt. Con¬ 
cert. 7 p.m., Ascutney Mtn. Info: 
484-7711. 

21 Rutland Chorale Concert. 

7:30 p.m., Center & Court 
streets. Info: 773-4003- 


22-24: Stowe Craft Fair. Stowe 
H.S. Info: 253-7321. 

30: Hardwick Fiddlers Contest. 

10 a.m.-dusk. Info: 472-590 6 . 

Young Artists Concert. 7:30 
p.m.; West St., Rutland. Info: 
773-4003. 

30-Aug. 14: Art-on-the-Mountain 
Exhibit. Arts & crafts. Haystack 
Mtn. base lodge. Info: 464-8092. 


AUGUST 


5- 7: Champlain Valley Fest. Mu¬ 
sie, folk arts. Kingsland Bay State 
Park. Info: 849-6968. 

6 : No. Pomfret Bluegrass Fest. 
2-8 p.m., athletic field. Info: 457- 
4014. Orleans County Arts & 
Crafts Fair. Barton. Info: 334- 
7325. 

6- 7: Bellows Falls Fiddlers Con¬ 
test. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Rocking¬ 
ham Motor Inn. Info: 463-4280. 

10-20: Anything Goes. Wed.-Sat., 
Hyde Park Opera House. Info: 
888-4507. 

12- 14: Vt. State Craft Fair. 

Snowshed Lodge, Killington. 

Info: 773-1500. 

13- 14: Rutland Art-in-the-Park 

Fest. Info: 775-0356. 

18: Jazz Vt. Concert. 7 p.m., As¬ 
cutney Mtn. Info: 484-7711. 


19-21: Vt. Gallery Showcase. 

Snowshed Lodge, Killington. 
Info: 773-1500. Shelbume 
Farms Craft Fair. Info: 985- 
3648. 

21: Hardwicks Depot Concert. 

Rick Norcross & Nashfull Ram- 
blers, Blue Seal Radio Rangers. 
Info: 472-6120, 864-6674. Sax- 
ton’s River Organ Recital. 4 

p.m. Info: 463-4017. 


O uldoors 
&Sporls 

JUNE 


1: Killington Fun Slalom. 11 

a.m. Info: 422-3333. 

5: Upper Valley Pedał, Paddle, 
Run Race. 9 a.m., Woodstock 
U.H.S. Info: 457-1502. 

18-20: Lakę Champlain Fishing 
Derby. Info: 862-7777. 

24-25: Windsor Horse Show. Fri. 
7 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m. Info: 457- 
1792, 685-4853. 

25 Bennington Catamount 
Triathlon. Rec. Ctr. Info: 447- 
0258. 

26: Woodstock Hand-Milking 
Contest. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Billings 
Farm & Museum. Info: 457-2355. 


JULY 


1: Essex Jct. Horse Show. 8 a.m., 
Fairgrounds. Info: 889-3218. 

2: West Dover Air Show. 10 

a.m.-12:30 p.m., Mt. Snów Air- 
port. Info: 464-2196. 

2-3: Red Cross Polo Touma- 
ment. Waitsfield. Info: 223- 
3701, 496-3485. 

4: Stowe Marathon. Noon. Info: 
253 7321 Woodstock Road 
Race. 9 a.m. Info: 457-1502. 

10; Highland Games. Topnotch 
Field, Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 

11: Deacon’s Den Road Race. 
Rte. 100, West Dover. Info: 464- 
9361. 

12: Annual Dressage. 5:30 p.m., 
Green Mtn. Horse Assoc., So. 
Woodstock. Info: 457-2779. 
12-17; 19-24: Killington Eques- 
trian Fest. Info: 422-3333 
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Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the 
listings were compiled last spńng, there may 
be changes iti times or dates. For additional 
information, write: Summer Events 1988, 
Vermont Travel Division, 134 State St. f 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); 
or visit local information booths when 
traveling in the State. To submit events 
contact the Travel Division. 


Best Bets 


MUSIC FROM BRAINTREE 

The view from the venerable meetinghouse atop 
Braintree Hill has always been sweeping — a nearly 
360-degree vista of 17 townships, most of Vermont’s 
highest peaks and the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. But this summer there will be morę: musie to 
match the panorama. 

On June 26 at 3 p.m. the Greek Revival meeting¬ 
house will be the site of the premiere of a piece of 
musie created especially for it and for Braintree by 
composer Gwyneth Walker, who lives in town. The 
composition, The Braintree Quintet, takes its inspira- 
tion from the hymns that have been sung over the 
years at the old church. Each of its five movements, 
played by the Błock Ensemble of the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will be preceded by group singing of 
the hymn on which it is based. As on Old Home Day 
— the first Sunday in August — there will be a pienie 
before the musie and a reception afterward. 

The Braintree Historical Society, which commis- 
sioned Walker to compose the musie, wants to share 
the event. Bring your own pienie lunch. To reach 
Braintree Hill, drive nine-tenths of a mile north from 
the Randolph fire station on Route 12A and turn right 
on Braintree Hill Road. Continue to the top of the hill. 
For information, cali 802-728-9291. 


14-16: Newport Aąuafest. Swim- 
ming, sailing. Info: 334-7782. 

15: All-Breed Dog Show & 
Trials. Woodstock U.H.S. Info: 
295-3476. 

17: 35th AKC Dog Show & 
Trials. Topnotch Field, Stowe. 
Info: 253-7321. 

24: Stowe 8-Mile Road Race. 9 

a.m. Info: 253-7321. 

25-31: Stratton Mtn. Volvo Ten- 
nis Toum. Sat. 10 a.m., Sun. 
12:30 p.m. Info: 297-2945, 2200. 
27-31: Sugarbush Classic Horse 
Show. 8 a.m., Warren. Info: 496- 
3409. 

30: Plymouth Triathlon. Hawk 
Inn & Mtn. Resort. Info: 672- 
3811. 


AUGUST 


3: Stowe Grand Prix Tennłs. 

Info: 253-8585. 

13: Celebrity Tennis Toum. Sug¬ 
arbush, Warren. Info: 496-3409. 
14: Green Mtn. Steel-Man 
Triathlon. 8 a.m., Townshend 
Dam. Info: 257-7936. Juniper 
Island Race. Kayaks, rowing 
craft. Noon; Perkins Pier, Bur¬ 
lington. Info: 864-5437. 

20: Sunfish & Sailboard Re- 
gatta. 9 a.m.; Hawk Inn & Mtn. 
Resort, Plymouth. Info: 422- 
9292. 

27-28: Tunbridge Horse Show. 

8 a.m., fairgrounds. Info: 476- 
8406. N.E. Mt. Bike Champ- 
ionship. Mount Snów. Info: 
464-3333. 


Iirough Che 

Season 


Rokeby Museum. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Ferrisburg. Info: 877-3406. 

• May 29: Open House. 

• June 18: Sam Lovel Expedition. 

• July 17: Old Farm Day. 

• Aug. 14: Pie & Ice Cream Social. 
Old North Church Lamplight 

Services and Hymn Sings. 
Last Sunday of each month. 7:30 
p.m. Info: 748-9350. No. Dan- 
ville. 

• May 29-Sept. 25. 


Summer Sonatina Concerts On 
The Lawn. Catamount Lane, 
Bennington. Thursdays. Info: 
442-9197. 

• June & July. 

Wilmington Antiąue & Flea 
Market. Info: 464-3345. 

• June 1-Foliage. 

Rifles, Rebels, Redcoats. Mon - 

Sat. 10 a.m.; Sheldon Museum, 
Middlebury. Info: 388-2117. 

• June 1-Oct. 31 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362- 
1788. 

• June 11-12: Antique & Classic 

Car Show. 

• June 12: 8th Annual Garden 

Party. 5:30-8:30 p.m. 

• July 9: Antiąue Show. 10 a.m. 

• July 27: An Evening with John 
Jay. 6 p.m. 


• Aug. 5-7: Southern Vt. Craft Fair. 
Fri.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Aug. 14: Horse Show. 

Stowe Country Club. Info: 253- 
7321. 

• June 16-19: Joe Kirkwood Golf 

Toum. 

• June 22-23: Womens Classic 

Golf Tournament. 

Wood Art Gallery. Vt. College 
Ans Ctr., Montpelier. Info: 223- 
8743. 

• June 17-July 30: Barbara Zucker 

sculpture. 

• Aug. 12-Sept. 24: WPA paintings 
& etchings. 

Walden Hot Dish Supper. 

5:30 p.m., Info: 563-2587, 2220. 

• June 28; July 12, 26; Aug. 9, 23. 

Vt. Symphony Orchestra Con¬ 


certs. Evening. Info: 864-5741. 

• July 1: Hildene Meadowlands, 

Manchester. 

• July 2, 4: Shelburne Farms. 

• July 3: The Heights, Rte. 30; Mid¬ 

dlebury. 

• July 9: Giorgetti Park, Rutland. 

• July 10: Trapp Family Meadow, 

Stowe. 

• July 16: Brattleboro Living Mem¬ 

oriał Park. 

• July 22: Woodstock Historical So¬ 

ciety. 

• July 23: Park-McCullough House, 

No. Bennington. 

Brownsville Bean & Salad Sup- 
pers. Sat. 5-7 p.m., Grange Hall. 
Info: 484-7249. 

• July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; Aug. 6. 

Trapp Family Lodge Open Air 

Concerts. 7 p.m. Info: 253- 
7321. 

• July 3: Metropolitan Brass Quin- 

tet. 

• July 17: Jack Daniels Silver Coro- 

net Band. 

Chaffee Art Center Concerts. 

Wednesday, noon. Rutland. Info: 
773-4003. 

• July 6, 13, 20, 27. 

Champlain Shakespeare Fest. 

Royall Tyler Theatre, Burlington. 
Info: 656-0090. 

• July 6-Aug. 13: A Midsummer 
Nights Dream, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Julius Caesar. 

Peacham Congregational 
Church Recitals. Professional 
musicians, 10:15 a.m.; coffee hr. 
11 a.m. Peacham Library. Info: 
633-2696. 

•July 8,15, 22, 29; Aug. 5. 

Summer Pikę Fishing Derby. 

Burlington. Info: 862-7777. 

• July 9-Aug. 27. 

Killington Musie Fest. Mondays, 
8 p.m.; Snowshed Lodge. Info: 
773-4003. 

• July 11, 18, 25; Aug. 1, 8, 15- 
Vermont Mozart Festival. Con¬ 
certs around northern Vermont. 
Info: 862-7352. 

• July 17-Aug. 6. 

Adamant Summer Concerts. 
Waterside Hall. Info: 229-9297. 

• July 17, 24, 31; Aug. 7: 3 p ni. 

• July 20, 22, 27, 29; Aug. 3, 5, 10, 

12 : 8 p.m. 

Art Exhibit. Southern Vt. College, 
Bennington. Info: 447-0208. 

• August. 
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PRIY4TE 
VIEW 




T ^he paintings of Ellen Langtree give vigorous 
expression to the life she and her family lcad at 
their home in Orange County. In a clear-cut, ex- 
uberantly expressionist style, Langtree depicts the 
joys and beauties of rural life. People swim in the rivers, 
harvest cabbages, feed pigs in backlot pens, and slaughter 
chickens. 'Tm really happy living here in a rural place, 
being close to naturę," she said recently, noting that the 
fact that she kept chickens madę painting in egg tempera 
a natural and easy thing to do. A strong feeling for land 
and weather marks much of her work. In the painting 
"Right Out of Life" (above) a 
woman hurries to bring in wash- 
ing before a thundershower 
strikes. "Graceland" (right) re- 
flects a ąuieter mood. The 36- 
year-old artist lives in Strafford 
with her husband, Tim Matson, 
and infant daughter, Johanna. 

She has exhibited in New York, 

St. Louis, and many places in 
New England, including the 
Hood Museum at Dartmouth 
College. 












Working the angles: Kindra Clineff 
photographed this painter at the 
Cavendish Historial Society building. 

























































































